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STANLEY NAIL SETS anp CENTER PUNCHES 


“STANLEY” Nail Sets and Center Punches are made of a special grade of tool 
steel. They are hardened on both ends by an improved process, given an oil 
temper and will be found to “stand up” under the most severe conditions. Spe- 
cial care has been taken in selecting the proper knurling for the shank and the 

user will find that the feeling of security as to “grip” 


2 is a particular feature of STANLEY Nail Sets and 


Center Punches. 
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STANLEY Nail Sets and Center Punches come packed in neat and handy boxes. They 
make an attractive counter display. In making up your Window Displays these and nu- 
merous other STANLEY tools can be used to good advantage. If you are not aSTANLEY 
DEALER now, write us today and ask about our big and easy selling line. 


Full particulars and circulars on request. 


Stancey Ruce & Lever Co. 


New BRITAIN, — U.S.A. 
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he FRONT RANK 


= Steel Furnace 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 
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Longer Fire Travel we 


and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 
tisement for the FRONT)JANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FRERANE Good bye! We're so- 
write us today for liberal terms = oe or} sprig 
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THERE SEEMS TO have been a very insidious propa- 
ganda carried on, obviously by secret agents of Ger- 
many, to the effect that savings banks 


Savings deposits are to be confiscated. It is dif- 
Will Not .. ; ; 
ficult to believe that any person in 
Be Taken. 


America would credit such a report for 
an instant. Secretary McAdoo says that the absurd- 
ity of these statements is manifest, but in order to allay 
the fears of a few who might be alarmed by such re- 
ports, he repeats officially that these rumors are wholly 
haseless. 

There is but one thing that will in the least put in 
danger of confiscation athe savings of the American 
people, whether deposited in savings banks or other 
banks or invested in Liberty Bonds or any other in- 
vestments, and that one thing is a German victory. 
lt is not the American Government that our people 
German Government, and with 
are in 


should fear, but the ( 
the American soldiers fighting as they 
and the American people supporting their Government 
as they are in America, the American people, their lib- 
erty, their rights, and their savings are safe. 


l‘rance 


The United States instead of confiscating or endan- 
gering the savings and other property of its people is 
with all the 


defending them and _ theirs irresistible 


might of this invincible Republic. 








UNLESS WE REPUDIATE all the principles of civiliza- 
tion and abandon humanity, thereby placing a pre- 
mium on savagery and brutality, Amer- 
ica can make no covenanted peace with 
It would be a covenant with 


Peace By 
The Sword (:ermany. 
hell, a partnership with infamy. 

Nor would such a peace secure peace, except so long 
as it suited Germany. We can judge the future only 
by the past, and to Germany sacred treaties are scraps 
of paper only. Germany's whole history is a record 
of national treachery, national bad faith, 
honor, national murder, and national infamy. 

Article 56 of The Hague Convention, to which Ger- 


“Family and 


national dis- 


many solemnly subscribed, is: honor 
rights, the lives 
well as religious convictions and practice, must be re- 


spected. 


of persons and private property, as 


Private property can not be confiscated.” 

The world knows how Germany has observed this 
article. There are millions of individual witnesses to 
her flagrant breaches of it. Every acre of foreign soil 
Germany has occupied bears mute, but unimpeachable 
evidence of it. There is plenty of German evidence 
of it, too. 

“The goods of different sorts seized in the enemies’ 


territories are in such large quantities that the diff- 
culty of knowing where to put them increases day by 
day. At the request of the Prussian minister of war, 
all chambers of commerce have been asked to give all 
possible information with regard to storehouses, sheds, 
etc., which could be used temporarily to warehouse the 


spoil.” (From the -lrankfurter Zeitung, January, 
IQs.) 
The German papers have been crowded with adver- 


tisements of sale of property taken from France and 


Belgium. Members of the Reichstag have boasted of, 
others have censured, the amount of booty brought to 
(sermany from the occupied territory, and the destruc- 
tion has been far gfeater than the confiscation. 

Of the old 
women and girls ravished, of the noncombatants taken 


men and children murdered, of the 
from their homes and deported to work for their con- 
querors, of the merchant ships sunk and passengers 
and crews murdered, of the hospital ships sunk, the 
hospitals and unfortified cities bombed, of the mutila 
and otherwise of 


tion and crucifixion 


wounded and captured soldiers—of all this beastliness 


murder by 


there is plenty of evidence, evidence that no one can 


disbelieve. 








AS THE unexpected avenues of sav 
ings are opened up, one after the other, by new Gov- 
\ few weeks ago 
fifty 
automobiles 


WAR GOES ON, 


ernment restrictions. 
Place Your 
hundred 


some two and thousand 


Savings in 
Good Hands. 


Illinois owners of would 
have considered it impossible to do with 
out their cars on Sunday. Then came the government 
request and suddenly everyone found that his car was 
a luxury and not a necessity. 

Incidentally owners of automobiles in this state are 
saving every Sunday at least a quarter of a million 
dollars in the price of gasolene alone. What they save 
in tires and repairs amounts to tens of thousands of 
dollars more. 

In all Europe there is not a pleasure car in use. 
America has not come to that pass as yet, but the com- 
pliance with the Sunday motoring orders shows that 
America could come to it and still not suffer a great 
deal. 

Since the beginning of the 


year the War Savings 


Committee ha$ been urging the people to save wher- 
ever possible and to invest their savings in War Sav 
ings Stamps. If the saving brought about by the 
motorless Sundays were put into War Savings Stamps 
that alone would add $1,000,000 a month to the sales. 


Naturally the Government does not want the people 
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to save gasolene on Sundays and then burn as much 
as possible during the week. If it is necessary to do 
‘without the cars on Sunday to save gasolene, it fol 
lows that it is necessary to use the cars as little as pos- 
sible all week for the same purpose. 

The War Savings Committee does not ask that 
everyone lay up his car and use the money thus saved 
for War Savings Stamps. It merely uses this motor- 
less Sunday as an illustration of how economies may 
be made in unexpected places if the people really set 
their minds to it, and suggests that they restrict their 
expenditures not only for gasolene but for everything 
else that is not absolutely necessary and invest what 
they thus save in War Savings Stamps or other gov- 
ernment securities necessary for the winning of the 
war. 





A POWERFUL Motive for buying bonds of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan is that part of the proceeds from their 
sale is to be devoted to the rehabilitation 

Noble Use and re-education of our wounded men. 
of Funds. To teach these men, to train and fit them 
for useful and gainful occupations, when 
by reason of loss of sight or limbs or other injuries 
they are rendered unable to pursue ordinary vocations, 
is a work in which every .\merican has a heartfelt in- 
terest. 

Compensation will be allowed them and family al- 
lowances will be paid their families as if they were 
in actual service while they are taking the training, 
and every method known to science will be used to 
restore our wounded men to health and usefulness. 

This work has been delegated by Congress to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. The board 
publishes at Washington a monthly bulletin, dealing 
with its work, called The Vocational Summary, which 
will be sent free to anyone upon request. 





HARDWARE DEALERS have it in their power to add a 
new and essential unit to the aggregate of service 
which they are performing in the stupen- 


Stop the ; ; 
we is lous task of war. It consists in co-op- 
astin . . , ‘ . 
ad erating with the War Industries Board 
of Paper 


for the conservation of paper supplies. 
Paper is the most generally used of all articles ex- 
It is probably the most shamefully wasted. 
paper, 
prices were low and people paid little attention to 
ur entrance into the war has 


cept food. 


sefore the war there was an abundance of 
economies in its use. 
Some of the materials 


used in making paper, such as pulp wood, sulphur, 


completely changed conditions. 


bleach, ete., are growing scarcer, and the costs of 
materials and also of labor are increasing rapidly. 
The paper industry, not being a strictly war industry, 
must transfer to the war industries as much of its 
labor, coal, sulphur, bleach, and transportation space 
This means that the 
production of paper will be considerably curtailed as 


as is necessary to win the war. 


On the other hand, «he Govern- 
ment is becoming a much heavier purchaser of paper 
and paper products than formerly, 


the war goes on. 


The-various new branches of the Government, or- 
ganized as a result of the war and the expansion of 
the regular departments and commissions, have great- 






ly increased the demand for all kinds of office and 
commercial stationery such as writing paper and en- 
velopes. Recently the War Department has asked for 
one billion envelopes in addition to its regular require- 
ments. Then there are the demands of the Food and 
Fuel Administrations and the Liberty Loan and War 
Stamp Divisions of the Treasury Department and the 
Red Cross for their posters and other campaign litera- 
ture. | 

The Ordnance and Quartermaster’s Departments 
either directly or indirectly through the private con 
cerns under contact with them, are buying rapidly in- 
creasing quantities of paper boxes and containers and 
strong wrapping paper for shipments of munitions, 
foodstuffs, and other supplies for oversea. They are 
also taking practically the entire output of plaster- 
hoard mills for the ccnstruction of camps, hospitals, 
etc. A large quantity of Bristol-board index cards is 
being used for registering drafted men, and recently 
the Quartermaster’s Division contracted for all the 
lightweight toilet tissue that the mills could make in 
the next sixty days. 

The war has led to an extensive substitution of 
paper products for those formerly made of wood, tin, 
etc. Paper containers are now displacing wooden 
boxes and tin boxes on account of the scarcity of 
these materials, and paper bandages, and absorbent 
packs are rapidly taking the place of cotton for do- 
Paper has also been found most 
The fact is that 
almost every day the Government finds some new use 


ing up wounds. 
satisfying for making gas masks. 


for paper in connection with its war program. 

The Paper Industry is a large consumer of fuel. 
(On the coarser grades of paper one ton of coal is 
consumed on the average for each ton of paper pro- 
duced, while on the finer grades two or, in some cases, 
even three tons of coal are consumed for each ton of 
paper. Estimating the total production of paper dur- 
ing the year 1918 at 6,000,000 tons, the consumption 
of coal would be from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons. 
In addition a large part of the coal consumed by the 
Canadian paper industry comes from the United 
States. 

\ saving in the cousumption of paper of 25 per 
cent would mean the release of nearly 2,500,000 tons 
of coal for war purposes, together with the car space 
required to transport this tonnage. It is conservativel) 
estimated that there will be a shortage of coal this year 
of from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 tons. 





THERE ARE CERTAIN elementary rules of retail sell 
ing which need to be accentuated from time to time 
The*first is to buy nothing which cannot 





be sold at a profit, either in money or 
This that 
article bought should be purchased from 
The second rule is to 
The third is to 
Most impor 


Rules of 
Success. aclvertising. means ever\ 
the customer's angle of value. 
turn the stock as often as possible. 
give full, exact measure and no more. 
tant of all is to know costs and what makes them 
Having determined costs, it is imperative to exert 
every effort to cut them down to the lowest level! wit!- 


out sacrificing quality of merchandise or service 


rendered. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


For ordinary purposes, language is a_ sufficient 
means with which to express principles of patriotism. 
But, nowadays, words are not adequate to the full 
utterance of loyalty. A new language is required. 
It consists of Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. The true 
American speaks this new language in the form of 
subscriptions to the limit of his resources. 

* * * 


Traveling on a train the other day my friend Thomas 
E. Henry of the Henry-Miller Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was hugely amused by an incident 
which he related to me: 

A woman entered the car and could find only two 
aisle seats—one behind the other. Wishing to have 
her sister beside her, she turned and cautiously sur- 
veyed the man in the next seat. Finally she leaned 
over and timidly addressed him. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but are you alone?” 

The man, without turning his head in the slightest, 
but twisting his mouth to an alarming degree and 
shielding it with his hand, muttered: 

“Cut it out, kid—cut it out! My wife's with me.” 

. eS 2 

James B. Carson, secretary Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, Ohio, relates this illuminating tale: 

Louise, nine years old, asked her mother: 

“Where is papa going ?”’ 

“To a stag party,” she replied. 

“What is a stag party, mama?” 

Sister Mable, seven years old, who had been listen- 
ing, with a dignified attitude of superior wisdom an- 
swered instantly: “It’s where they stagger. Don’t you 
know ?” 

K *K * 

My friend Adam Schepper, president Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, says that or- 
ganized effort is effective whether one believes in it 
er not. He gives point to his declaration with the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

“Oh, doctor, I have sent for you, certainly; still, 
[ must confess that I have not the slightest faith in 
modern medical science.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “that does not matter in 
the least. You see, a mule has no faith in the veter- 
inary surgeon and yet he cures him all the same.” 

ok * * 

We were talking about the force of habit, and my 
friend, Julius Gerock, Jr., of Gerock Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, told this 
story: 

The burglar had entered the house as quietly as 
possible, but his shoes were not padded and they made 
some noise. 

He had reached the floor of the bedroom when he 
heard someone moving in the bed, as if about to get 
up, and he paused. 

The sound of a woman’s voice floated to his ears. 

“If you don’t take off your boots when you come 
into this house,” it said, “there’s going to be trouble, 
and a lot of it. Here it’s been raining for three hours 
and you dare to tramp over my carpets with your 


muddy boots on. Go downstairs and take them off 
this minute.” 

He went downstairs without a word, but he didn’t 
take off his boots. Instead he went straight out in- 
to the night again and the pal who was waiting for 
him saw a tear glisten in his eye. 

“T can’t rob that house,” he said; “It reminds me 
of home.” 

Ss 

Any excuse is good enough when one wants to break 
a rule. As throwing light upon this assertion, the fol- 
lowing story is told by my friend F. M. Ruddell of 
the Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, In- 
diana : 

In the piping days of peace a doctor, walking out 
one day with an Irishman, who boasted he was a stanch 
teetotaler, resolved to put him to the test. 

Passing a hotel, he asked him in, and ordered two 
glasses of whisky. After they had “shifted’’ these, 
and two or three more at the doctor's expense, his 
friend began to get a wee bit fogged. 

The doctor, then—feeling he had 
asked: 


“How does this square with your teetotal preten- 


him—bluntly 


sions?” 
“Och!” quoth Murphy, with a quiet smile, “though 
I'm a stanch teetotaler, I’d be a fule to refuse what 


the doctor orders!” 


We are so constituted that we take pleasure in the 
occasional discomfiture of those who exercise any sort 
of authority over us, says “Uncle Dirk’? Meyer of the 
Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois. By way 
of example he narrates the following incident : 

“Dad,” began the son of a physician the other day, 
“T want to ask you something.” 

The doctor laid down his paper and said: “What 
do you want to know, my son?” 

“Which has more legs, one pig or no pig?” 

The father frowned and picked up his paper again. 

“T didn’t know you wanted to ask me a silly ques- 
tion of that kind,” he said, irritably. “One pig, of 
course.” 

“No, he hasn't,” the youngster chuckled. 
has four legs, and no pig has six legs. See?’ 
+ K 


“A pig 


Laughter produces an income which, in some re- 
spects, is more valuable than any bank account. It 
enriches one’s nature and provides a treasure of con- 
tentment out of which to pay the tolls on life’s high 


way. 
The Lilt of a Laugh. 
I've toiled with men the world has blessed, 
As I’ve toiled with men who failed; 
I’ve toiled with men who strove with zest, 
And I’ve toiled with men who wailed. 
And this is the tale my soul would tell 
As it drifts o’er the harbor bar- 
The sound of a sigh doesn’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 


If you would be heard at all my lad, 
Keep a laugh in your heart and throat; 
For those who are deaf to accents sad 
Are alert to the cheerful note. . 
Keep hold of the cord of laughter’s bell, 
Keep aloof from the moans that mar 
The sound of a sigh doesn't carry well, a: 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. ’ 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











RED CROSS WAR COUNCIL TELLS HOW 
FUNDS ARE EXPENDED. 


The war council of the American Red Cross has 
planned to issue a series of reports to the American 
people concerning the use of the first Red Cross war 
fund of $100,000,000 and the plans so far perfected 
for future work. 

The first section of these reports covers the work of 
the Red Cross in caring for the families at home of 
America’s men in militant service. The report on this 
subject says in part: 

More than 300,000 families of American men in 
service have been relieved of money troubles, legal dif- 
ficulties, family worries, or of depressing loneliness 
by the home service of the Red Cross. This branch 
of Red Cross activity has 50,000 men and women serv- 
ing on its 10,000 home-service committees. It has 
communities where there had 
It has es- 


reached into remote 
never been organized social effort before. 
tablished the closest co-operation in the largest centers 
of population with the organized agencies of public 
welfare. It is spreading a doctrine of intelligent sub- 
stantial neighborliness on behalf of the fighters’ fam- 
ilies and backing it with an expenditure of over $400,- 
000 a month. 

These expenditures have been made out of money 
raised in the communities themselves and reserved 
from the amount contributed to the national Red Cross 
war fund. 

More than 1,000,000 people have been helped by 
these local committees since the war began. Money 
has been, certainly, the least valuable contribution of 
home service to the welfare of communities since men 
began to go into training camps, but it amounted to 
$1,500,000 for the first six months of the present year 
and will probably exceed $4,000,000 for the second 
half of the year. By January 1, 1919, Red Cross will 
have spent in home service work a total of $6,000,000 
and will then be carrying a burden, probably, of nearly 
$1,000,000 a month. 

The work of the home service section as organized 
in France is under the supervision of R. G. Hutchins, 
jr., vice president of the Bank of Commerce of New 
York City. 

The purpose of home service, sanctioned by the 
Army and Navy and by President Wilson, are to con- 
serve human resources in fighters’ families,-to relieve 
emergencies, to supplement government provision for 
dependents, to aid disabled soldiers, to supply informa- 
tion of any kind to men in service or to their families, 
to help families to keep pace with fighters who are get- 
ting a broader outlook on life, and to help maintain the 
morale of our Army and Navy by safeguarding homes. 
Home service has enlisted help from all creeds and 


races and is extending its aid to every person who will 
accept it regardless of rank, religion, or color. It is 
not charity, but only that neighborliness which is due 
every fighter from the people of the whole United 
States. 


ss 


CLEARS AWAY A MISUNDERSTANDING. 





The War Department authorizes the following 
statement by Provost Marshal General Crowder as to 
“nonproductive” occupations and “priority” indus- 
tries: An erroneous impression is current that the 
“nonproductive” list of occupations contained in the 
Provost Marshal General’s “work or fight” regulation 
of last May (section 121A of the Selective Service 
Regulations) corresponds to the group of industries 
omitted from the “preference list” announced by the 
chairman of the War Industries Board on September 
9. Because the former list was brief (only five classes 
of occupations), while the latter group is very large 
(including all industries except the 70 priority classes 
enumerated), and because the announcement of Sep- 
tember 9 stated that the “preference list” is the “basis 
for industrial exemption from the draft,” some per- 
sons have formed the impression that the small list of 
five “nonproductive” occupations has suddenly been 
enlarged by the Provost Marshal General to include 
the extensive group of industries omitted by the chair- 
man of the War Industries Board. 

This impression that the “nonproductive” list has 
been enlarged at all, and particularly that it is now 
identical with “nonpriority” industries, is so erroneous 
and misleading that it calls for prompt repudiation. 
The “nonproductive” list of five classified occupations 
has not been enlarged, and it wiil not be enlarged with- 
out the amplest and most explicit notice. Selective 
service boards are expressly directed until further no- 
tice to bring no other occupations under the “work-or- 
fight’”’ order, except those expressly listed. 

What, then, is the distinction between these two 
groups? The War Industries Board is charged with 
determining the principles upon which fuel, power, 
transportation, materials, capital, and labor ought to 
be allocated to the several industries most essential to 
the war program. An industry omitted from that list 
is, therefore, in the position of not being entitled to a 
priority privilege. The relation of that list to the 
selective-service system is that an industry included in 
it is thereby recommended to the district boards as 
being a “necessary” industry; and the district boards 
may take advantage of that recommendation in deter- 
mining whether an indispensable man in such an in- 
dustry should be placed in a deferred class on that 
ground. 

But there are, of course, many, scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of industries not positively essential to the war 
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program nor to the maintenance of national interest 
during the emergency. In those industries are, or will 
be, millions of registrants deferred on grounds of de- 
pendency, and many others in class 1 without defer- 
ment. At this point the “work-or-fight” order comes 
into play, but to only a very few classes of occupations 
—five in all expressly enumerated in that order and to 
a relatively small number of individuals. Among this 
extensive and unlisted group of “nonpriority” indus- 
tries, it finds a very few which it designates as “non- 
productive,” meaning in general those occupations in 
which the man power within draft age could better, 
during the emergency, be replaced by woman’s work 
or by older men or boys. The policy involved is that 
those men of draft age would serve the country best 
by getting out of those occupations, either into the 
military forces or into some other occupation. Now 
this other occupation may be in a priority industry or 
in a nonpriority industry. The “work-or-fight” order 
does not prescribe any occupation for them to get into. 
There are plenty of nonpriority industries to get into; 
though, naturally, they would do well to seek out a 
priority industry, if one is available. But the “work- 
or-fight” order does not attempt to dictate on that 
point; it merely gives them the option of getting out 
of the “nonproductive” occupation or of losing the 
benefit of their deferred classification or their high or- 
der number. 

Thus the War Industries Board is concerned merely 
with strengthening the priority position of a limited 
number of industries at the top of the scale, so to 
speak, in relation to war needs; while the Provost 
Marshal General’s regulation is concerned mainly with 
strengthening the army by taking the registrants who 
chose to stay in a small number of occupations at the 
bottom of the scale. The whole range of occupations 
in between the two lists remains open to receive those 
who may leave the five occupations named in the 
“work-or-fight” order. 

The two groups (“nonpriority”, and “nonproduc- 
tive”) therefore, not only are directed to different pur- 
poses, but they are not identical and presumably never 
will become identical. Certainly the public is entitled 
to understand that no additions will be made to the 
“nonproductive” list without ample and explicit notice. 
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GAS HOT PLATE. 


Under number 1,275,301, United States 
rights have been granted to George E. Pickup, New- 
ark, Ohio, assignor to The Wehrle Company, Newark, 
Ohio, for a gas hot plate described herewith: 

A gas_ hot 
plate compris- 
ing a top frame 
provided at each 
end with spaced 
apart loop like 
bearing members, end frames each having top cross- 
bars provided with journals mounted to oscillate in 
said bearing members, means for limiting outward 
movement of said end frames, a brace rod having its 
ends detachably engaging said end frames, and one or 
more burners supported by said brace rod. 


PATENTS A 


patent 


a ‘1,275,301. 








ADVOCATES COMMUNITY HOUSES IN 
PLACE OF MONUMENTS. 

The erection of community houses as fitting memo- 
rials to the brave men, living and dead, who are sav- 
ing the world for Democracy, is suggested editorially 
in The American City for September, just published. 
“Liberty Buildings” is the name proposed for these 
structures, which, erected immediately after the war, 
would perpetuate the democracy of the camp and 
would serve as neighborhood gathering places for civic 
activities and fellowship for all the people. 

It is pointed out that there are some fifteen hun- 
dred thousand men now in training for military and 
naval service in the United States, and approximately 
as many more in the American forces over seas. Most 
of these three million men will return unscathed ; 
some will come back crippled for life; and some will 
never see their homes again. To those who shall live 
and to those who shall die, the American people will 
owe a debt they can never repay. But as a visible 
recognition of that debt, they will wish to erect in 
every community some fitting memorial. No mere 
shaft of marble or granite can ever symbolize the 
Democracy for which this world war is being fought. 

The war has speeded human progress in many ways. 
Let it establish yet another precedent. [et our me- 
morials of this conflict be structures which shall help 
the living while commemorating the dead. As sug- 
gested by leading citizens, let us begin in every com- 
munity the making of plans for neighborhood houses, 
to be known as Liberty Buildings, in honor of our fel- 
low townsmen who shall have served upon the land or 
sea or in the air in this war against tyranny. 

Some day the strife will end in victory to which 
men from our own community shall have contributed. 
When that day comes let us all be ready in every mu- 
nicipality, with our money pledged—or perhaps al- 
ready paid in Liberty Bonds; with our building plans 
completed ; with an option on the site—if not already 
donated by the public-spirited owner ; and with an or- 
ganization already formed to administer the new com- 
munity home when built. 

Let us plan our Liberty Buildings on no niggardly 
The war has shown that the American people 
Let us determine 


scale. 
will give lavishly for a great cause. 
the needs of our own community and plan accordingly, 
including such facilities for recreation, culture, fel- 
lowship and public service as a practical idealism may 
suggest. If we live in a large city, several such build- 
ings may be needed; if in a village, one will suffice. 

Let the erection of these Liberty Buildings be be- 
gun at such time as may best help to tide over, in 
some measure, the period of readjustment when our 
returning soldiers or our industrial workers shall be 
in need of employment. And _ finally, in planning, 
financing and administration, let us make every pos- 
sible use of existing commercial and civic bodies, and 
of the many war service organizations which have 
been the medium of patriotic effort in these days of 
strife. For if, when the war shall end, we of America 
can turn to constructive works of peace our new spirit 
and energy of public service, we shall have achieved 
Liberty and Democracy indeed. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Remington Arms Company, Ilion, New York, 
will erect a one-story 38x66 foot boiler house at its 
plant in that city. 

The Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, will build two brick, one-story, 22x49 foot and 
25x31 foot additions. 

The Toledo Screw Products Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, is contemplating the erection of a $25,000 addi- 
tion, one story, 40x200 feet. 

Permission to erect a $25,000 addition to its power 
house has been granted to the National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, by the city building in- 
spector. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, has let the contract for the superstructure 
of a steel and concrete, fireproof, eight-story, 74x167 
foot addition to building E in South Boston. 


> Oe 


PITTSBURGH HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
RESUMES MONTHLY MEETINGS. 





Thoroughly refreshed and invigorated by their sum- 
mer vacation, the members of the Pittsburgh Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association are prepared to en- 
ter upon the work of their organization with greater 
energy than ever. The monthly meetings are to be 
resumed, beginning with the session Friday evening, 
September 20, 1918, at 7 o’clock in Chatham Hotel, 
423 Penn Avenue. 

Louis Heckler, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, has arranged for a luncheon which will be 
served free to members and guests. He makes a plea 
for the members to come and eat and not let the food 
be wasted. In addition to the savory edibles thus 
promised, a feast of another sort is in store for those 
who attend the meeting. It is the intellectual treat 
which is to be served them by Sharon E. Jones, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association who will speak upon matters 
vital to the trade. 





SAYS MORE CURTAILMENT IN FARM 
IMPLEMENTS IS NECESSARY. 


B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board, authorizes the following: 

Curtailment of the output of all farm implements, 
including tractors, and a reduction of stocks in order 
to conserve iron and steel will be discussed by Judge 
Edwin B. Parker, priorities commissioner, Monday 


morning, September 23, with-the war service commit- 


tee representing the agricultural implement manufac- 
turers. 

An interesting phase of the discussion, Judge Parker 
believes, will be in connection with curtailment of the 
output of farm tractors, and independent tractor man- 
ufacturers not represented by the war service com- 
mittee of the industry are asked by the War Indus- 
tries Board to send their representatives to the meet- 
ing. 

The conservation division of the War Industries 
Board announced July 12 a comprehensive elimination 
program for the farm-implement and farm-operating- 
equipment industry which discontinued manufacture 
of approximately 3,000 surplus types of plows and 
tillage implements. Out of 303 types of plows only 
65 will be manufactured after December 31. The 300 
odd types of corn planters and drills were reduced to 
10, and 107 types of barrows cut to 44. Further elim- 
ination of unnecessary types and additional standard- 
ization of farm implements was promised by the con- 
servation division. 

It was expected that this action would release auto- 
matically for war purposes and other necessary in- 
dustries a large amount of steel and iron, besides re- 
ducing stocks carried by factories, jobbers, and other 
distributors and thereby freeing much capital invested. 
That further conservation in iron and steel by this in- 
dustry is necessary and must be made through other 
curtailments of output of implements, including 
tractors, is indicated by the forthcoming meeting of 
representatives of the industry with Judge Parker. 





DETAILS RULES FOR HOLIDAY TRADE. 





Edward A. Filene, a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in Washington, ex- 
pressed himself as highly gratified at the understand- 
ing just reached with the Council of National Defense 
by manufacturers of and dealers in goods sold to the 
Christmas trade with respect to holiday buying this 
year. Mr. Filene applauded the breadth of members 
of the Council in changing their position and also the 
loyalty of the trade in adopting restrictions to govern 
the selling of Christmas goods so as not to hinder the 
Government’s own war program. 

Mr. Filene recited the six restrictions under which 
retailers will sell holiday goods and said they make 
possible the disposition of goods already bought by the 
trade which under the policy previously announced by 
the Council would have lain on the shelves of retail 
stores and consequently in many instances would have 
seriously tied up capital needed properly to serve tlie 
public. 

“The manner in which we observe the restrictions 
laid down,” said Mr. Filene, “will govern the attitude 
of the Government toward us in the future. If our 
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part of the compact is carried through, as I am sure it 
will be, it will still further strengthen our record as pa- 
triotic men. Nothing well help us like loyal perform- 
ance of our duty and I feel sure there will be a most 
loyal compliance in every city and town in the country. 
Our part of the arrangement should be, and certainly 
will be carried out in spirit as well as in letter. 

“It must be borne in mind also that the whole agree- 
ment can be carried out only with the strongest co- 
operation of the buying public. Even if we do every- 
thing we can, it will prove impossible to carry through 
the arrangement unless there is a change of habit on 
the part of the public and unless they actually pur- 
chase their presents early.* Local and state patriotic 
societies and the government departments interested, 
will have to help with campaigns of publicity and 
propaganda.” 

“Retail stores, that advertise,” Mr. Filene said, 
“should publish immediately in their advertisements 
details of the arrangement so as to set an example for 
the other establishments.” 

The six rules laid down for the retail trade to fol- 
low are given: 

Retail interests are not to increase their working 
forces by reason of the holiday business over the aver- 
age forces employed during the year. 

Normal working hours will not be lengthened dur- 
ing the Christmas season. 

Retailers will use their utmost efforts to confine 
Christmas giving, except for young children, to useful 
articles. 

Every effort will be made to spread the period for 
holiday purchasing over the months of October, No- 
vember and December. 

Deliveries will be restricted and customers will be 
asked to carry their own packages wherever possible. 

Announcements of the new policy will be made by 


retailers in their newspaper advertisements. 
: saci 


LIBERTY BONDS SUPPLY SHELLS. 


To think of Liberty bonds as shells gives us an idea 
of what we can do in this war. These shells can cre- 
ate a veritable hell in the ranks of a Hun army. They 
can carry death and destruction to those who have 
been responsible for the devastation of the world. 
They can destroy the trenches that are shielding the 
murderers of French and Belgian children, and the 
ravishers of French and Belgian women. They can 
destroy the machine gun nests of the Huns from which 
they are shooting our boys. They will, in fact, bring 
the war nearer to that victorious end for which we are 
all waiting. 


VANADIUM NAIL HAMMER POSSESSES A 
NON-SLIP CLAW. 





One of the features of Vaughan’s Vanadium Nail 
Hammer, shown in the accompanying illustration, is 
its patent Non-Slip Claw. This hammer is made by 
the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. The Non-Slip Claw grips any size 
nail firmly, from a brad to a spike, and does not slip. 
The company states that when this claw grips the 


shank of a nail it can pull the nail, head and all, 
through a block of wood. 

Another feature of Vaughan’s Vanadium Nail Ham- 
mer is the wax hole in the end of the handle. This 
is of great aid to carpenters and mechanics. Whenever 
they have occasion to drive nails into hardwood, it is 
necessary to wax the nails, and the wax hole in the 
end of the handle proves very useful. Hardware deal- 
ers will find this wax hole to be a strong selling point, 
in dealing with carpenters and mechanics. The handle 
of this hammer is hand shaved. 

The manufacturers admit that the mere fact that 
a tool is stamped Vanadium is no guarantee of its 
quality, because there is as great a difference in vana- 
dium steels as in carbon steels. However, they claim 
that good vanadium alloy steel, properly treated and 
tempered, will prolong the life of the hammer, and 
that their hammers are made of good vanadium steel. 
They are made with great care, and are thoroughly 
tested before they are permitted to leave the factory. 
The vanadium cleanses the steel, and, as a consequence, 
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Vaughan’s Vanadium Nail Hammer, 





Made by 
Manufacturing 
Illinois. 


Vaughan and Bushnell 
Company, Chicago, 


the tool is free from impurities. The hammer is fur- 


nished in a war black finish. Only the essential parts 
are finished. Hardware dealers are urged to obtain 
the latest catalog of the manufacturers, which gives 
particulars about Vaughan’s Vanadium Nail Hammer. 
This will be sent to those who‘address a request for 
it to the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 
“o- 


WE MUST MAKE SACRIFICES. 


We must not forget that it is only because the Ger- 
mans have centered all their energy on the production 
of necessities and war supplies that they have been 
able to accumulate the stupendous quantities of mate- 
rials and supplies necessary to the waging of offensive 
after offensive on their far-flung battle lines. We 
must not forget that it is this that made it possible 
for General Ludendorff to state in March, 1918, that 
the Germans were quantitatively superior to the Allies 
in every form of war material—a statement which has 
not been officially denied and which subsequent events 
have not disproved. We must not forget that in this 
death grapple, victory will lie with those who are 
strong in the effective weapons of warfare and strong 
in the material necessities of life. Any admission that 
the United States of America is not willing to make 
the sacrifice of accustomed luxuries would be an ad- 
mission that we are not willing to pay ihe price for 
making the world a decent place for ourselves and our 
children to live in. It would be an admission, more- 
over, that we do not desire victory as ardently as does 
the enemy. 
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After all, saving is not sacrificing. 








(Continued from last issue.) 

In considering such a use of economic pressure, it 
should be borne in mind that it already comes to pass 
automatically within a more limited area when nations 
go to war. Warring nations promptly boycott each 
other. This is important to keep in mind because con- 
fusion on this point sometimes prompts the argument 
that “non-intercourse would be a more expensive 
weapon than war,” as though the fact of going to war 
in some way avoided non-intercourse. What your 
committee really means by its recommendation is that, 
in the future, arrangements for international enforce- 
ment of the economic boycott should be organized on a 
world-wide scale, and that in these world-wide ar- 
rangements nations better fitted to co-operate with 
economic than with military power could also have a 
part in the application of the pressure needed to pre- 
serve the world’s prosperity and progress. 

The boycott could be of progressive severity. In 
the first, and what would probably usually be the effec- 
tive stage, the signatory nations would refuse to buy 
from or sell to the offending nation. If the offenses, 
however, were aggravated and persistent, all inter- 
course could be suspended, and if that proved insuffi- 
cient, then as the last step, recourse could be taken to 
military force. 

It is the deterrent effect of organized non-inter- 
course which would make war less likely, since it 
would be a terrible penalty to incur and one more diffi- 
cult in a sense to fight against than military measures. 
Further, its systematic organization would tend to 
make any subsequent military action by the co-oper- 
ating nations more effective. 

Many states that, for various reasons, might not be 
able to co-operate with military force could co-operate 
by their economic force, and so render the action 
against the offending state more effective, and that, in 
the end, would be more humane. 

It is argued that this plan is a two-edged weapon 
likely to injure ourselves as much as the nation at 
which it is aimed. In other words, it is costly, but is 
not all punishment costly? War, too, is costly, and 
self-injurious to the nation which essays it. Is not the 
whole system, of peace within the state based on the 
principle that we are prepared to pay for the preven- 
tion of law-breaking? In a choice of costs, the policy 
of wisdom is to choose that which, for the least outlay, 
promises the greatest return. Our proposition implies 
that the coercing members shall outweigh the members 
to be coerced. In that case the cost would be distrib- 


uted and the mutual markets conserved. And if the 
war would finally prove inevitable, the expense of the 
boycott could be regarded merely as a part of its nec- 
essary preparation, by shortening the strictly military 
stage just so much. 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
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It may be contended that it would be hard to locate the 
responsibility of an offendmg nation soon and clearly 
enough to insure a just and probably effective use of 
economic pressure before war had begun. But in 
dealing with individuals the police power leaves de- 
cisions to the court. Nations submitting their differ- 
ences to an established tribunal for conciliation or 
judgment before going to war would not come under 
the proposed plan of pressure. It would apply auto- 
matically to all other signatory nations. 

To the contention that the plan would bear with un- 
due hardship upon individuals of special trades and in- 
dustries, it may be replied that so does war. Your 
committee thinks it would be easier to prevent that 
special distress during non-intercourse than in the 
event of war. The experience of the combatants of 
this war is particularly enlightening on this point. On 
the morrow of the declaration of war, many credit in- 
stitutions in England (the same thing was true of Ger- 
many) found themselves threatened with what would 
have been, in the absence of special measures, absolute 
ruin. but special measures were taken, and the gov- 
ernment successfully used its power to prevent all the 
effects of the war falling upon any one class of the 
community. 

The objection that past embargoes were ineffective, 
notably the Berlin and Milan decrees of the Napoleonic 
wars, overlooks the immense difference in the char- 
acter and importance of international intercourse in 
those times and now. If, a hundred years ago, a cap- 
ital were isolated for weeks, business elsewhere went 
on either unaware or almost unconcerned, but the 
sudden isolation of the capitals of Europe in August, 
1914, compelled practically every government in the 
world instantly to take extraordinary measures to re- 
organize its whole commercial and financial life. The 
swiftness and intricacy of modern interrelations give 
to their interruption a drastic and far-reaching effect 
formerly unknown. 

Had such a plan to put compulsion automatically in- 
to effect been in existence during the tense weeks just 
prior to last summer’s declarations of war, your com- 
mittee believes delay might have been secured for a 
conference, and the war perhaps averted. 

If military force is to be used between nations, it is 
incomparably preferable that it shall be used for the 
enforcement of recognized international law, which 
ultimately would, by this means, replace war. 

Your committee has studied sympathetically the ar- 


guments of those who on principle oppose all force, 


even to enforce law instead of war; likewise the argu- 
ment of those who respect the tradition that the United 
States should “keep free of entangling alliances.” It 
must be conceded that the latter describes a past policy 
under which our nation has grown in prosperity and 
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happiness. But your committee is forced to see that 
our country is already directly involved in the present 
war, because the lives and prosperity of American citi- 
zens have been involved, and because the future peace 
and prosperity of our country will be involved in the 
settlement of the war. 

Your committee believes that American citizens, 
realizing the world’s imperative need of the substitu- 
tion of law for war, if militarism is not to dominate, 
are ready, nay, feel it the clear call of duty, to take 
their share of the work and responsibility necessary to 
establish this substitution. We cannot escape if we 
would. We would could. The call of 
women and children, of the helpless and the weak, suf- 
fering indescribably from needless war, is an irresist- 
ible compulsion to all Americans, and not least to 
American business men. 


not if we 


Knowing that civilization is made up of ihe work 
and suffering and martyrdoms of the past, we are 
willing, yes, anxious, to “pay back” in kind, if neces- 
sary, what we are enjoying, if thereby we can help on 
this greatest forward step of civilization—the substitu- 
tion of law for war. 

Opportunity for United States to Influence Settlement. 

Your committee believes that the time is ripe as 
never before for the fundamental advance in civiliza- 
tion that the establishment of an International Court 
and Council represents. We know that the hope and 
the best and sanest thinking of the world have been in 
that direction. It is the inevitable road forward as 
shown by the agreement of forty-four nations. But 
never before has the will for it been made so power- 
ful as it has been made by the present war. Not only 
in the neutral nations, but also in some of the fighting 
nations, the will for more permanent peace after this 
war has been greatly strengthened. The most im- 
portant of the fighting nations are reiterating that they 
are fighting for it as a chief purpose. 

Moreover, even the selfish interests of the fighting 
nations will compel them, at the close of the war, to 
favor the greatest practical substitution of law for war 
by the creation of international tribunals. [or the 
alternative will be the constant danger that existing 
alliances may be undermined even by differences over 
the terms of settlement themselves with results similar 
to those that caused the second Balkan war, or under- 
mined by conflicting national interests and purposes in 
the years succeeding the war. The time must inev- 
itably come when the world will provide some better 
method than war for dealing with the questions that 
arise between nations. Your committee believe that 
it is practically possible that the time has arrived, if 
the United States will but do its share of the work. 
There is little real hope for success if the United 
States is not a part of it. For it is being demonstrated 
by this war that success in modern war depends largely 
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on adequate supplies of ammunition and other war 
materials. Of these, the United States is capable of 
the largest and least interrupted production. If, at 
the close of the war, there exists the legalized purpose 
of the United States to join in the work needed to en- 
force peace, there will be a most practical reason to 
expect success for this so necessary step forward. In 
fact, the beginning of the necessary organization may 
be in existence at that time by reason of agreements 
between the United States and some of the neutral 
nations of South America and Europe. It is a great 
opportunity, perhaps the greatest that has ever come 
to any nation. It is a great adventure, practically 
within our power to promote—an enterprise that ap- 
peals to all that is best in us—an opportunity we will 
ndt miss. 

Epwarp A. FILENE, Chairman. 

P. H. Gapspen, 

Epwarp Hippen, 

Hersert S. Houston, 

H. A. MeLpruM, 


Georce E. Roperts, 


Paut H. SAUNDERS. 
Arguments Against Certain Committee Recommenda- 
tions. 


October 20, 1915. 
To the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 

Iri obedience to the resolution of your Board, by 
which the report of the Special Committee on Eco- 
nomic Results of the War and American Business was 
ordered submitted to a referendum vote, to be accom- 
panied with arguments against recommendations in 
volved, and by which the undersigned were appointed 
a committee of your Board with power to approve the 
report and arguments for such submission, we now 
have the honor to submit the following: 

First. The Special Committee’s report itself con- 
tains the arguments in favor of the recommendations, 
and we have thought it unwise to attempt to add any 
thing further. 

Second. Some considerations in opposition which 
may be deserving of attention are contained in the fol 
lowing statement : 

(a) It is assumed that the first four proposals of 
the Committee are directed to conditions so well un 
derstood, and that the agreement about the answers to 
them is so nearly universal, as to render unnecessary 
any attempt to formulate objections to them. 

(b) Doubt will probably arise with respect to the 
fifth proposal, which involves the adoption of a new 
principle, and which, however moderate in its im 
mediate form, may be regarded as a departure from 
accepted rules of conduct in international law. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











SHOWS HOUSEWIVES HOW TO CONSERVE 
FOOD IN AN ATTRACTIVE WINDOW 
DISPLAY OF CHOPPERS. 


The urgent need for conserving food is by this time 
thoroughly understood by every housewife of the na- 
tion. And, what is more, there are very few women 
in the country—except those who are foolishly in sym- 
pathy with the losing side—who are complaining about 
the injustice of having to eliminate waste of food. 
They realize that it is for their good. In the first 
place it means a reduction in the high cost of living. 
In the second place, if they refuse to help enforce the 
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Windew Display of Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in 
American Artisan and Hardware Record Window Display 
Competition. Arranged by Rudo ph Heyce, 28 North 
Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


food conservation measures, if they withhold their sup- 
port in this matter, they are depriving our fighting men 
and our Allies of that which is necessary to keep them 
alive, and are thus aiding the uncivilized Huns in their 
attempt to force their brutal “Kultur” upon all the na- 
tions on the globe. Carrying this out a step further, 
by wasting food and by aiding the Huns, they give 
their approval to all the outrages to which the women 
of Belgium and France have been subjected. They 
approve of the murdering of children and of all the 
other millions of fiendish atrocities committed by the 
greatest barbarians in history. And when our women 
refuse to enforce food conservation and thus help the 
Germans, they make themselves liable to the very 
same outrages which these brutes have brought upon 
the women of every country through which they 
passed. 


The housewives have very good cause, therefore, to 
lend their aid to the Government in its food conserva- 
tion campaign. The spirit the women have shown in 


this regard has been inspiring, indeed. They are proud 
to back up the boys, and are anxious to find out how to 





do it. They welcome anything which helps them do 
‘their share. To those who assist them they are ex- 
ceedingly grateful. 

It is not very difficult to imagine, therefore, the ef- 
fect which a window display like the one shown here- 
with would have upon the housewives of the com- 
munity in which it is shown. This exhibit was ar- 
ranged by Rudolph Heyse, 28 North Tejon street, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. Because of its attrac- 
tiveness, its selling power, and the worthy cause which 
it promotes, this display was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. Mr. Heyse informs us 
that this exhibit met with great favor among the 
women of his neighborhood, and that it produced a 
large number of sales of the food choppers shown in 
the display. He submitted a description of the display 
which we append herewith for the benefit of other 
dealers who are thinking of putting on an exhibit of 
this nature in their stores: 

“This window display was arranged to boost our 
sales of food choppers. This is the business reason 
for the display. It is not the only one, however, for 
the display accomplished much more than the mere sale 
It showed the women how to save 
food, and is very important for this reason. 

“One of the show cards reads, ‘A food chopper will 


of food choppers. 


help you save food, and cut down the high cost of liv- 
ing by helping you use left overs and odds and ends 
that usually go to waste.’ 

“The six cards on either side of the front of the win- 
dow and the six illustrated ones in the lower fore- 
ground all call attention to dishes that can be made 
from left overs and odds and ends, and also things that 
can be made at home, instead of being bought. 

“To one side and in the background are frames 
made of light wood strips, and covered with oil cloth 
marked off to look like tile. 

“The borders were covered with light blue crepe 
paper, and the same kind of paper was used under sev- 
eral of the choppers in the bottom of the window. 

“Price tickets were placed on a number of the chop- 
pers. This display may truly be termed a success. It 


produced many sales.” 
= o-o———— 


THE TIDE OF BATTLE IS TURNING. 


After four long frightful years the tide of battle is 
turning. The time has come at last when Money 
Might will go far toward hastening the victory that 
will stop these dreadful casualty lists and bring our 
boys home again. You must clear the way for them 
by subscribing to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


2 
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Make all of your employes cultivate a smile—and 
impress upon them the necessity of wearing one all 
through the year. 



















SHOWS HOW HARDWARE MEN CAN HELP 
WIN WAR BY WINDOW DISPLAY. 


Declaring that the canning situation is vital just 
now, the United States Food Administration calls up- 
on all retailers to help forward the food-saving cam- 
paign by making educational window displays from 
time to time. In many ways, declares the Administra- 
tion, the responsibility to save food is heavier now 
than ever before. With the enormous crops of this 
year in sight the natural tendency of the people will be 
to relax their vigilance for conservation. You can be 
of tremendous help in preventing this relaxation. Tell 
your customers that, far from being at the end of our 
crisis, we are now for the first time in a position really 


to begin to fight. 
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money, and our Government must not be deprived of 
the use of any of its possible resources. Of course, 
sugar must be used with great care, but all vegetables 
and most fruits can be canned without sugar, if neces- 
sary. 

The accompanying illustration contains suggestions 
for a window display which will not only carry a mes- 
sage, but which will also be a good selling display for 
hardware dealers who handle canning supplies. If 
you sell fireless cookers, pressure cookers for canning 
kitchen utenils, glass jars, or containers for canned 
food, do not fail to feature them freely, impressing 
upon your customers the fact that there may be a 
shortage of food next winter, that inevitably there will 
be war-time congestion of the railroads, and that the 
wise thing is to stock the pantry shelves with as much 
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Window Display Suggestions. 


Tell your customers that this crop does not belong 
to us. The Allied 
nations of Europe have been struggling for months on 
rations little maintain life. 
They must be our first consideration. Their ration 
must be put back to normal. We must build up a re- 
serve of food over there which will give them the 
We must also build up a 
reserve in this country as insurance against a possible 


It belongs to the civilized world. 


more than sufficient to 


moral backing they deserve. 


shortage next year. We must not be spenders when so 
much depends upon food thrift. Remember America is 
the last food resource. There is no one to come to our 
rescue if we fail. 

We have sent our boys to war. We all want them 
to come back soon. They must be well fed to fight 
well, and the better they fight the greater the percent- 
age that will return, and the sooner they. will come. 

To conserve all we can is our first obligation, but we 
must not stop there. We must also contribute. Our 
women must can the fruit and vegetables and not allow 
anything to Food 


waste. is more precious than 


home-canned and preserved food as possible. Urge 
them to begin canning early, and to continue until the 
Make these 


sales patriotic affairs and do all you can to arouse that 


last garden products are taken care of. 


fighting spirit which will make the women of the coun 
try stand behind the army—an unconquerable reserve 
corps. 


Have frequent canning and preserving demonstra 


tions. Introduce your customers to the de-hydration 
of vegetables and show just how it is don Your 
State Merchant Representative will gladly put you in 


touch with the proper people to give you expert advice 


along these lines. Such demonstrations will help the 
sales of canning and drying equipment and will also 
insure the housewives in your community from mak- 
ing mistakes and letting any jars of food spoil from 
improper methods. 
ooo 
Manv a man, inside of prison and outside as well 


things 


can truthfully attribute his fa‘lure to takine 


eCASY. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION LETS 
DEALER EXPAND BUSINESS. 


No business can prosper which remains stationary. 
It must expand to an appreciable extent in order to 
keep pace with increasing costs. In other terms, it 
must acquire new customers, not only to replace old 
customers who drop out because of death, removal to 
other neighborhoods, or dissatisfaction, but also to 
maintain a sufficient average of sales. Of prime im- 
portance, therefore, is the need of augmenting the pat- 
ronage of one’s store. The most comprehensive stock 
of the highest quality will gather dust upon the shelves 
if it be not moved into the channels of sale. 

Consequently, the progressive dealer finds himself 
under the necessity of devising some plan by means of 
which he can maintain the growth of his business at a 
rate sufficiently steady and uniform -to make up for all 
losses and to provide a margin to cover all ordinary 
contingencies. This desirable end can be achieved by 
publicity coupled with efficient salesmanship. 

One form of publicity which yields results of the 
highest order is the window display, particularly when 
used in connection with advertisements in local publi- 
cations. There are certain elementary principles re- 
lating to its successful employment, however, which 
must be learned and put into practice. These prin- 
ciples have been discovered and their operation deter- 
mined through the multiplied experience of merchants 
in every line of industry. 

For those who have not had enough experience in 
retailing or who have neglected to make use of win- 
dow displays as an agency for retailing, some school- 
ing in the art of window exhibit is more or less essen- 
tial. In the last analysis, all schooling is merely the 
acquisition and use of knowledge which has been gath- 
ered by others. From this angle of the subject, the 
Window Display Competition now going on in the col- 
umns of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is a form of merchandising education. 

This contest embraces actual working experience. 
The photographs and descriptions of window displays 
published from week to week are records and explana- 
tions of genuine achievements. The lessons which 
they contain are easy to grasp and‘apply. The Win- 
dow Display Competition, therefore, offers instruction 
and—what is more important—practice as well. It is 
open to all dealers and clerks engaged in the hardware, 
sheet metal, and heating and ventilating business. The 
subjoined rules of the Competition are free from tech- 
nicalities, so that no one need hesitate about taking 
part in the contest. 

. Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the iti 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence; 


Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 











Conditions of Competition. 

The condition of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 1st, 1918. Address all photographs and descri)- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpWARE Recor, 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 


scriptions submitted. 
“*e- 


GETS PATENT FORA CLOTHES DRIER. 


Edward Wideen, Vancouver, British Columbia, 


Canada, has procured United States patent rights, un- 
der number 1,276,300, for a clothes drier, described 
herewith: 


A clothes drier comprising a 
suitably supported lower column 
having inner and outer casings con- 
nected together by a closure mem- 
ber at their upper ends, the said 
closure being provided with a plu- 
rality of spaced openings, in inter- 
mediate column vertically adjust- 
able in the said inner casing and 
also consisting of inner and outer 
casings connected together by an 
upper member having a 
plurality of spaced openings, an upper column ver- 
tically adjustable in the inner casing of the intermed- 
iate column closed at its upper end and having a 
plurality of spaced openings in the closure, a plurality 
of withdrawable arms normally arranged to hang 
within each column having their upper ends extended 
through said openings and enlarged so as to be sup- 
ported from the respective closure members, means 
on the lower ends of said arms for preventing their 
disengagement from their respective column when 
withdrawn to assume a horizontal position, and means 
for securing the intermediate and upper columns in 
any vertically adjusted position. 


- 
oe 





closure 





When you buy war-savings stamps you do not give 
—you receive. 














GIVES TEXT OF PRIORITIES CIRCULAR 


AFFECTING BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The War Industries Board authorizes the follow- 
ing : 

Because there seems to be doubt in the minds of 
builders and users of building materials as to the ex- 
tent of restrictions to be thrown about nonwar con- 
struction, under plans of the War Industries Board tc 
conserve material, capital, and labor for war work, 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board, authorizes publication of the full text of the 
Priorities Division circular, bearing on the subject, 
which will form the basis for detailed instructions to 
be sent to the State councils of national defense that 
are to assist the board. in carrying out its plans. 

Text of the Circular. 
The circular follows: 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD—-PRIORITIES DIVISION CIRCULAR 
NO. 2I—NONWAR CONSTRUCTION, 
To all manufacturers, jobbers, distributors, dealers, 
and consumers of building materials: 

As far back as March 21, 1918, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted and given wide pub- 
licity by the War Industries Board: 

“Whereas it has come to the notice of this board 
that new industrial corporations are being organized in 
different sections of the United States for the erection 
of industrial plants which can not be utilized in the 
prosecution of the war; and 

“Whereas plans are being considered by certain 
states, counties, cities, and towns for the construction 
of public buildings and other improvements which will 
not contribute toward winning the war; and 

“Whereas the carrying forward of these activities 
will involve the utilization of labor, materials, and capi- 
tal urgently required for war purposes: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the War Industries Board, That in the 
public interest all new undertakings not essential to 
and not contributing either directly or indirectly to- 
ward winning the war, which involve the utilization of 
labor, material, and capital required in the production, 
supply, or distribution of direct or indirect war needs 
will be discouraged, notwithstanding they may be of 
local importance and of a character which should in 
normal times meet with every encouragement ; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That in fairness to those interested there- 
in notice is hereby given that this board will withhold 
from such projects priority assistance, without which 
new construction of the character mentioned will fre- 
quently be found impracticable, and that this notice 
shall be given wide publicity that all parties interested 
in such undertakings may be fully apprised of the diffi- 
culties and delays to which they will be subjected and 
embark upon them at their peril.” 

Since that time the manufacturers of the principal 
building materials, including paving brick, face brick, 
common brick, hollow tile, cement, and lime, have 
agreed to coéperate with the War Industries Board in 
carrying into effect the spirit of the foregoing. resolu- 
tion, and the individual manufacturers have signed 
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and filed with the priorities division pledges in writing 
substantially as follows: 

“The undersigned hereby pledges itself not to use, 
nor so far as lies within its power permit to be used, 
any products of its manufacture now in or which may 
hereafter come into its possession or control, save (a) 
for essential uses, as that term has been or may be 
defined or applied from time to time by the priorities 
division of the War Industries Board, or (b) under 
permits in writing, signed by or under authority of 
such priorities division; that it will make no sale or 
delivery of such products to any customer for resale 
until such customer has filed with it a similar pledge in 
writing, and that it will use its utmost endeavor to 
insure that its products shall be distributed solely for 
essential uses.” 

Similar pledges are exacted by manufacturers 
from their customers who purchase for resale. 

Uses for Materials. 

That all interested in the manufacture and sale of 
building materials as well as those interested in build- 
ing projects of every character may have a clear defi- 
nition of or a ready means of ascertaining the uses to 
which such materials may be put, and be advised of 
building projects which may be prosecuted during the 
war with the approval of the War Industries Board, 
this circular is issued. 

Structures, roads, or other construction projects 
falling within the following classifications are hereby 
approved, and no permits or licenses will be required 
therefor: 

(1) After having first been cleared and approved 
by the War Industries Board those undertaken directly 
by or under contract with the War Department or the 
Navy Department of the United States or the United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation 
of the United States Department of Labor, or the 
United States Housing Corporation ; 

(2) 
ings involving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding 


Repairs of, or extensions to, existing build- 


$2,500 ; 


(3) 
dertaken by or under contract with the United States 


Roadways, buildings, and other structures un- 


Railroad Administration or a railroad operated by 
such administration ; 


(4) Those directly connected with mines producing 
coal, metals, and ferro-alloy minerals ; and 
(5) Public highway improvements and _ street 


pavements when expressly approved in writing by the 
United States Highways Council. 
Permits in Writing. 

No building project not falling within one of the 
foregoing classes shall be undertaken without a permit 
in writing issued by or under the authority of the chief 
of the nonwar construction section of the Priorities 
Division of the War Industries Board. 

Should one contemplating building conceive his pro 
posed project to be in the public interest or of such 
essentiality that under existing conditions it should not 
be deferred, then he will make a full statement of the 
facts in writing, under oath, and present same to the 
local representative of the Council of National De 
fense, applying to such representative for his approval 
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of the proposed construction. Should such local rep- 
resentative approve the construction project, he will 
promptly transmit the application, stating clearly and 
fully his reasons for approving same, to the chief of 
the nonwar construction section of the Priorities Divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board, Washington, D. C., 
for consideration, if need be further investigation and 
final decision. Should the application be finally ap- 
proved by the Priorities Division, a construction per- 
mit will issue, which will constitute a warrant to manu- 
facturers and dealers who have taken the pledges of 
cooperation above mentioned to sell and deliver build- 
ing materials required fn the construction of the 
licensed building project. 
Policy of the Government. 

While it is not the policy of the Government to in- 
terfere unnecessarily with any legitimate business, in- 
dustry, or construction project, it must be borne in 
mind that there is an imperative and constantly in- 
creasing demand for labor, material, and capital for 
the production and distribution of direct and indirect 
war needs, to satisfy which much nonwar construc- 
tion must be deferred. A full realization of this fact 
by all loyal and patriotic citizens, including state and 
municipal authorities, is all that is required to post- 
pone such construction activities as interfere with the 
war program. ‘The state and local representatives of 
the Council of National Defense are with confidence 
depended upon fully to acquaint the whole people of 
these United States with the pressing need for the 
most rigid economy, measured not only in terms of 
dollars, but in terms of labor, materials, and trans- 
portation service. The construction projects which 
must now be deferred may be undertaken when we 
shall have won the war and will then furnish employ- 
ment to the returning artisan now on the battle front, 
as well as those who will then be released by strictly 
war industries, 

Yours very truly, 
Epwin B. PARKER, 
Priorities Commissioner. 

Approved: 

BerNArD M. Barucu, 
Chairman War Industries Board. 


DEVISES PLAN TO ELIMINATE ALL 
INEFFICIENT ELECTRIC LAMPS. 





A plan to save electricity and thereby to save fuel 
by the elimination of inefficient incandescent lamps 
has been adopted by the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, to become effective September 15, 1918. It 
contemplates the gradual elimination of the inefficient 
types of incandescent lamps and the substitution there- 
for of the more efficient tungsten lamps. 

The following program is recommended to the 
United States Fuel Administration: 


The elimination of unnecessary types of standard 
carbon lamps and of carbon lamp types for special ap- 
plications as follows: 

The standard 60 watt multiple carbon lamp 100-130 
volt range. 

The standard 20 watt S-14 bulb multiple carbon 
lamp 100-130 volt range. 





The 120 watt standard multiple carbon lamp 100-130 
volt range. 

The complete elimination of standard 30 watt and 
60 watt round bulb multiple carbon lamps, and all 
other types of 100-130 volt range multiple carbon 
lamps with standard base used for decorative pur- 
poses. 

The complete abandonment by Central Station Com- 
panies of the installation and renewal of carbon in- 
candescent lamps of all sizes and discouragement of 
their use by their consumers and the public for any 
use or application for which tungsten lamps can be 
substituted ; this policy to go into full effect not later 
than September 15, 1918. 

The gradual abandonment of the installation and re- 
newal of metallized filament (GEM) lamps of all sizes 
by the Central Station companies and discouragement 
of their use by their consumers and the public for any 
use or application for which tungsten lamps can be 
substituted. 

Under special and unusual conditions where it is 
absolutely necessary to use lamps with exceptionally 
robust filaments owing to rough handling or excessive 
vibration, the use of carbon lamps is recommended so 
that the metallized filament (GEM) type may be com- 
pletely eliminated. This policy to go into full effect 
not later than November 15, 1918. 

It is recommended that the use of considerable num- 
bers of the smaller sizes of lamps for commercial and 
industrial applications be eliminated where it is prac- 
ticable to substitute for them large single gas filled 
lamps of highest efficiency in a smaller number of light- 
ing units. 

It is recommended that the use of vacuum tungsten 
lamps in sizes of 100 watts and over be eliminated and 
whenever practicable gas filled tungsten lamps of 
highest efficiency substituted therefor. 

It is recommended that electric light and power 
companies employ no differentials in their price sched- 
ules for the sale or renewal of lamps which may tend 
to encourage the use of larger sizes of lamps rather 
than smaller sizes, except as such differentials are 
justified by differences in the cost of the service. 

It is desirable to secure the complete elimination of 
the metallized filament (GEM) type of lamps even 
though the substitution for them of carbon filament 
lamps in the few exceptional cases where it becomes 
absolutely necessary to use particularly rugged fila- 
ments may result in an apparently increased energy 
consumption. This increase in a few isolated cases 
should not defeat the important advantages to be at- 
tained by the complete elimination of the GEM lamps. 
an intermediate type between the carbon and tungsten 
lamps now become unnecessary. 


In order to secure the most complete elimination 
possible of the inefficient carbon and GEM lamps of all 
sizes it is recommended that where consumers specific 
ally request lamps of these types from central stations 
or lamp dealers, their attention be called in each case 
to the recommendations of the Fuel Administration as 
outlined in the program and every effort be made to 
discourage the use of inefficient lamps by the public. 





~o- — 


Hold your Liberty Bonds and prepare to buy more. 














SHOWS LEGAL ASPECT OF NATIONAL 
TRADE-MARK QUESTION. 


According to F. W. H. Clay, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., there has been 
for some years an agitation for the adoption of a col- 
lective mark to indicate goods in international trade 
made in the United States, and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has lately referred to a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Pomerene and has approved the 
“movement for the establishment of a national trade- 
mark.” 

The Pomerene Bill (Senate bill 4458, 65th Congress, 
second session) provides in effect that the Secretary 
of Commerce shall cause to be designed, and shall reg- 
ister in the Patent Office for the United States as pro- 
prietor, “an emblem or token in the nature of a trade- 
mark” for merchandise produced in the United States 
and entering into international and interstate com- 
merce. It is to be known as the national trade-mark. 
The Secretary is also to register this mark in foreign 
countries and to institute proceedings to protect the 
mark in this and other countries by legal process. He 
may license users of the mark and exercise control 
over them; and there is a severe penalty for infringe- 
ment of the mark in this country. 

There is no exact precedent for this legislation, al- 
though Congress has in effect protected the Red Cross 
sign by making it unlawful for others than the Red 
Cross Association to use the symbol for purposes of 
trade. There has been in various countries legisla- 
tion of a somewhat similar nature, such as protection 
of the Irish national trade-mark, and the Danish but- 
ter mark, and indeed the International Union for the 
Protection of Industrial Property, as finally ratified in 
Washington, on June 2, 1911, has a proviso in Article 
7% that the members of the union will protect marks 
“belonging to associations even if these as- 
sociations do not possess industrial or commercial es- 
tablishments.” However, I know of no national 
trade-mark, and in a strict sense there could be no 
such thing, because there could not exist the trade- 
mark of one who does not trade. 


Much more than a technical question is involved ; 
yet it would not be wise to overlook the technical dif- 
ficulties in the way of the project. Of the general 
desirability of some kind of provision for a mark under 
control of the Government and indicating that the 
various goods are made in the United States, there 
can be little question. There is a movement in that 
direction already in France and in Great Britain. The 
interesting legal question is how the desired end may 
be accomplished and considering this, it would be well 
to recognize the well settled legal principles governing 
the subject. 

It has always been considered by the courts and at- 
thorities that a trade-mark properly so called is neces- 
sarily a mark distinguishing the goods of one partic- 
ular trader from like goods of other traders (Stand- 
ard Paint Company v. Trinidad Asphalt Manufactur- 
ing Company, 220 U. S. 446, 165 O. G. 971). No 
trade-mark could exist apart from the particular 
goods ; and this is inherent in the nature of the thing 
itself, not the mere term trade-mark. A trade-mark 
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has no meaning except what it has acquired from 
actual association with the goods. It is in fact simply 
a peculiar sign of a reputation or good will and of 
course presupposes the reputation or good will. Every- 
body recognizes the difficulty of the definition of a 
trade-mark, but everybody, upon reflection, will see 
that a trade-mark is a thing which can not be made 
or unmade by legislation. Mr. Brown’s work on trade- 
marks (Sec. 88, page 101), says: 

“The physiology of the thing called a trade-mark 
must be examined and carefully analyzed. It has an 
individuality of nature. Meaningless in itself, when 
placed in a certain juxtaposition it involves an idea, 
as the digit 9 does not represent the word nine, but 
the idea itself of the number. It is the legitimate 
hieroglyph. It is the emblem of a man; and it vir- 
tually says that the vendible object to which it is at- 
tached is the workmanship, or the selected article, of 
the owner of the mark. It is intended to strike the 
eye by its clearly defined character, and sometimes the 
ear by its sound when spoken of, and thus excite in- 
quiry ; and for this reason it must be peculiar in form, 
although not susceptible utterance in 
sound.” 


possibly of 


Since a trade-mark must necessarily be certain and 
well defined in character, and not anything in common 
use for purposes of description, it is obvious that the 
mere phrase “Made in U. S. A.” could not be a trade- 
mark under any circumstances. It is a mere state- 
It moreover states a fact which has no 
particular kind of 


ment of fact. 
connection whatever with 


The same device found upon a knife in one 


any 
goods. 
instance, and upon a box of candy in another instance, 
would be two separate and distinct trade-marks, 
While the expression “Made in U. S. A.” would not 
he a trade-mark, it might nevertheless be a sort of cer- 
tificate of good character if its use is restricted by law. 
It could not be registered in foreign countries unless it 
were embodied in a peculiar device. If it were em- 
bodied in a peculiar device, then, notwithstanding what 
is said above as to trade-marks, that device might be 
registered in foreign countries as well as here, on gen 
eral principles of policy, or at least might be protected 
by treaties. As the law now stands, there could be no 
registration of such a device in this country, because 
our trade-mark law provides for registration only of 
marks in which there exists common law property ac- 
The 
courts have frequently decided this point; and it has 


quired by use and association with the goods. 


also been held that such a device as a union label is not 
a legal trade-mark becausé it does not indicate by 
whom the goods were made and because ‘t is not an in 
cident to any business and cannot be transferred with 
any business, and because there is no exclusiveness in 
its use (Cigar Makers’ l’rotective Association versus 
Coahin, 40 Missouri, 243). The nearest our present 
law comes to protecting marks not strictly trade- 
marks, is the protection granted to ten-year old marks 
in existence at the time of the passage of the law. 
This is probably on the theory that by reason of ten 
years exclusive use the mark, which before was not 
capable of exclusive appropriation, has become so by 
the acquiescence of the public. 

Nevertheless numerous states have passed laws pro- 
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tecting labels of labor unions, etc., and it has often 
been proposed that for the purpose of preventing the 
fraudulent representation that goods were made in 
particular countries, the several governments under- 
take to guarantee the origin of products, or their qual- 
ity, etc., and thereupon permit the association there- 
with of a mark which amounts to a certificate to that 
effect. It has been proposed to our own Government 
to amend the laws so as to permit groups of men to 
adopt a kind of group mark, provided the group can 
guarantee the origin or quality of the goods. The 
Commission of Patents, in May, 1911, proposed that 
the Congress enact a law carrying into effect Section 
7% of the International Union permitting the registra- 
tion of such group marks, which might possibly be 
called association or hall marks, dependent on the con- 
dition that the association should undertake to exam- 
ine the goods and certify their place of origin, quality, 
etc. The Congress has not taken any action, although 
the amendment of January 8, 1913, furnished‘some 
protection to peculiar marks of domestic incorporated 
associations, etc. 

Possibly the-end in view of the Pomerene Bill 
should be attained by a simple provision that no goods 
in interstate or international trade should be marked 
“Made in the United States,” or with any words or de- 
vices of similar import, unless and until the producer 
or trader in such goods shall have received a license 
thereto from the Secretary of Commerce. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce might adopt a peculiar device con- 
taining this phrase, and on the theory that he was re- 
sponsible for the statement of the place of origin of 
the goods, such a mark might be registered in several 
foreign countries. By appropriate further legislation 
that mark could be registered in the Patent Office, al- 
though it could not be registered as a trade-mark. The 
registration would be simply for the purpose of notify- 
ing traders of the nature of the mark under which 
they might be licensed and which they were prohibited 
from using without license. 

It would be well to remember that further treaties 
and legislation in various countries would be necessary 
before such a mark could really be protected, and that 
the matter of protecting the mark, even if it were reg- 
istered in foreign countries, would be a stupendous un- 
dertaking, probably too much for any agency of the 
Government as now organized. The duty of hunting 
down and stopping unauthorized users of the mark, 
both in the United States and in foreign countries, 
would perhaps be better imposed upon agents main- 
tained by those traders who use the mark and whose 
business is injured by its infringement. The cost of 
protection against infringement in foreign countries 
would indeed be very heavy unless by reciprocal legis- 
lation imitation of the national marks of foreign coun- 
tries could be made illegal in each country of the 
Union. It would be well also to recognize the very 
real objection that if the national mark were to serve 
as a certification of quality, in any degree it would 
necessitate complicated standards of quality and a 
large corps of officials to investigate the matter as a 
preliminary to granting licenses to use the mark. Nor 


would their labors be done by simply ascertaining the 
standard of the goods at the time of the license, but 
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they must see to it that the standard is maintained. 
Again, there is danger that the common use of the 
same mark of quality by various manufacturers would 
endanger the value of private marks and might open 
the door to much fraud. But in spite of these objec- 
tions it would seem both proper and feasible to attain 
the principal object aimed at by the Pomerene Bill. 
Ultimately the reason for the protection of any 
trade-mark is to prevent confusion in trade for the 


public benefit as much as for the benefit of the trader. 
“e+. 


COUPON BRINGS DEALER INFORMATION 
ABOUT FAST SELLING ARTICLES. 





The progressive hardware dealer will not miss an 
opportunity to get fast selling specialties, if he can 
help it. He has his eyes peeled for such articles at all 
times. Most of the time it takes a _ considerable 
amount of energy to get hold of merchandise of a 
sales-producing nature. This does not deter the wide- 
awake merchant, however, for when he does succeed 
in landing the goods it means profits to him. 

lor these reasons it will be of interest and value to 
the hardware dealer to consider the offer made by 
the Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company, 719 
Kast Street, Freeport, Illinois. This concern has an 
advertisement in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HaArDWARE REcorpD, in the lower right hand cor- 
ner of which there is a coupon. By filling out this 
coupon and mailing it to the company, the dealer will 
receive information on many fast selling hardware 
specialties, one of which is a corn bread pan. Since 
corn meal has come into use extensively as a substi- 
tute for wheat, a great demand has been created for 
the Stover Corn Bread Pans. Some of the other at- 
tractive specialties made by this company are the fol- 
lowing: Waffle Irons; Mop Sticks ; Lemon Squeezers ; 
Ice Picks and Shaves; Saw Vises; Door Latches; 
Chest Handles; Door Pulls; Foot Scrapers; Cast 
Pliers ; Fire Place Fixtures ; Stove Pokers and Lifters: 
Stove Pipe Dampers; Pulleys of all kinds; House 
Numbers; Cast Hammers; Wind Mills; Feed Mills, 
etc. The coupon should be sent to the Stover Manu- 
facturing and Engine Company, 719 East Street, Free- 
port, Illinois. 


» 


CORRECTS WRONG INTERPRETATION. 





Dealers in building hardware have been worried in 
some parts of the country by false rumors as to the 
complete prohibition of all building, even that which 
involves the completion of structures already under 
contract. In order to correct wrong interpretations 
in this regard, the following official statement is here 
with published : 

The War Industries Board announcement that its 
plan for conservation of material for war needs and 
release of labor to war work involved restriction of 
nonwar constructions has brought a flood of telegrams 
from every section of the country with reference to 
furnishing material for buildings already under con- 
struction. 

Under a ruling made September 12th, practically all 
buildings under way may be completed and dealers in 
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building material may continue to supply needed ma- 
terial. 

Regarding new building projects, under arrange- 
ment made by Mr. Baruch, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board, with the Council of National Defense, 
representatives of the State Councils are to investigate 
each of them and report on each operation separately, 
with recommendations as to essentiality considered in 
connection with war needs, to the nonwar construc- 
tion section of the War Industries Board, of which 
D. R. McLennan is head. Until these reports have 
been received and considered, the Priorities Division 
states it is not in a position to pass intelligently on 
various applications now made for priorities for build- 
ing material. 

Judge E. B. Parker, Priorities Commissioner, au- 
thorized the following explanatory statement: 

Circular No. 21 issued by the Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board under date of September 3, 
1918, dealing with nonwar construction, applies only 
to projected buildings and not to these already begun. 
Where a substantial portion of a building has already 
been constructed, manufacturers and distributors of 
and dealers in building materials may continue to fur- 
nish such materials for the completion of such build- 
ing, pending further action by the War Industries 
Board. The local representatives of the Council of 
National Defense are requested to make surveys of 
all building activities in their respective territories and 
report same as promptly as possible to their State 
chairmen, together with their recommendations con- 
cerning the necessity for the continuance of such con- 
struction or deferring same until after the war. The 
State chairman will in turn forward such reports, with 
their recommendations, to D. R. McLennan, chief of 
the nonwar construction section of the Priorities Di- 
vision of the War Industries Board, Washington, D. C. 


-+@- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

27425—A man in France wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of small tools. Correspondence should be in French. 
Reference. 

27435—An agency is desired by a business man in France 
for the sale of motor car accessories and supplies for motor 
car bodies. Correspondence should be in French. Reference. 

24442—An agency is desired by a business man in France 
for the sale of hardware. Correspondence should be in 
French. Reference. 

27443—A firm in Mesopotamia wishes to purchase and 
secure an agency for the sale of large quantities of hardware, 
machinery, etc. Payment will be made by cash against docu- 
ments. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

27445—A firm in France wishes to purchase and secure 
an agency for the sale of small tools, drills, hoisting ma- 
chines. and ball bearings. Correspondence should be in 
French. Reference. 

.. 21446—A firm in Chile is in the market for metal goods, 
silver-plated articles, etc. References. 

27448—A company in England is in the market for 


screws and nuts similar to samples which may be examined 
at the Bureau or its district offices. (Refer to file No. 
105330.) Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York. 
Payment will be made by letter of credit. Reference. 





cer 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth 
Building, New Yerk City. 

National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
T. J. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

eS ee 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

Clark Wassom has bought the Paul Hardware Company's 
stock at Osceola. 

Ed A. Wall has sold his hardware store at Rockwell City 
to H. B. Martin. 

The Hinton Hardware Store at Rockwell has been pur- 
chased by A. C. Hanson. 

Minnesota. 

The Olsen Hardware and Implement Company at Grygla 

has sold its stock to Charles Edelstein. 
Missouri. 

The Davis and Chapell Hardware Company has pur 
chased the stock of the Sarcoxie Supply Company at Cass- 
ville. 

The hardware store of M. Brent at 
destroyed by fire, with a loss of $12,000. 
$7,500 and Mr. Brent will rebuild at once. 

Nebraska. 

Hiram Davey has sold his hardware store at 
Crossing to R. A. Danskin 

Hudson and Trimble have bought the hardware store of 
QO. S. Anderson at Eagle. 

E. Russell has sold his interest in the hardware business 
at Unadilla to Fred A. Schreiner. 

North Dakota. 


Caruthersville was 
The imsurance is 


Beaver 


J. A. Martin has sold his hardware store at Alexander 
to M. A. Kinnamon and J. H. Fallon 
Oklahoma. 

S. E. Rogers is the new manager of the Rogers and 


Yoakum hardware store at Granite 

Harry D. Truax has disposed of his hardware business at 
Forgan to the Messrs. Meador and Wentworth. 

The Long-Hale Hardware Company at Porter is remodel- 
ing its building just north of its present location and will soon 
move to its own property. 

South Dakota. 

G. W. Nafus has sold his hardware store at Seneca to J. 
T. Lewis. 

A. A. Yaske has bought the G. A. 
business at Hartford. 

The Hartwell Hardware Company 
ness at Irene. 


Severin hardware 


has engaged in busi 


Texas. 

The Blackard Hardware Company, Snyder, has been in 
corporated for $30,000 by J. K. Blacker, M. G. Robinson and 
A. N. Epps. 

E. H. Richardson has purchased the bankrupt hardware 
stock of M. G. Sutherland at Dawson. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








CANCELS AUTOMOBILE SHOWS BECAUSE 
OF WAR EXIGENCIES. 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
has canceled the national automobile shows of 1919, to 
have been held during January and February in New 
York and Chicago, at the request of Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, and 
George N. Peek, commissioner of finished products. 

Going further to meet the views of the War Indus- 
tries Board, the automobile industry leaders have 
urged promoters of local shows for automobiles, 
trucks, or’ accessories to abandon all plans for such 
during the coming winter. 

The reason given to the industry for this action by 
the Automobile Chamber of Commerce is a desire to 
cooperate with the War Industries Board in plans for 
conservation of fuel, labor, and. transportation. 

The question of advisability and practicability of 
holding these shows, both national and local, was taken 
up with Messrs. Baruch, Peek, Alexander Legge, and 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, of the War Industries Board, 
by Hugh Chalmers and Alfred Reeves, of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Peek 
strongly urged that all such exhibitions be abandoned 
for the winter. Mr. Chalmers presented the views of 
the War Industries Board to his chamber of commerce 
and Mr. Peek has received from Mr. Reeves, general 
manager of the chamber, a letter stating that the direc- 
tors of the chamber concurred unanimously in the 
opinion of the board and has adopted the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That the promotion of national automo- 
bile shows during the winter of 1918-19, with conse- 
quent use of transportation, fuel, and labor, would, in 
the opinion of this board, be inconsistent with the pa- 
triotic obligations of the industry and that, therefore, 
national shows be suspended until further action of 
the association. 

“Resolved, That for reasons expressed in the fore- 
going resolutions, promoters of local and other shows 
hold 
truck, or accessories exhibitions during the winter of 
1918-19.” 


be respectfully requested not to automobile, 


— -~oo 


MAXIMUM SPEED HAND’ IS PROTECTION 
TO THE MOTOR TRUCK. 


A considerable expense of time, labor, and money 
must often be borne by the man who uses motor trucks 
in his business because of accidents due to careless 
There is a way, 
The effectiveness 


driving and other similar causes. 
however, to eliminate this trouble. 


of this method is guaranteed by the Corbin Screw 
Corporation (American Hardware Corporation, Suc- 
Britain, Connecticut. 


cessor), New This company 


advises the dealer who uses motor trucks for his de- 
liveries to provide each of his machines with a Corbin 
srown Speedometer which has a Maximum Speed 
Hand. By using this speed hand, and having it locked, 
the record of the driver’s highest speed will remain 
for the consideration of his employer. It is apparent 
that circumstances the not 
adopt 


under these driver will 


a reckless pace, if he is at all anxious about 





Hand. 


With Maximum Speed 
Made by Corbih Screw Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


Corbin-Brown Speedometer, 


keeping his job. He will drive at a moderate, care- 
ful pace. Consequently, there will be fewer truck 
repairs, no accidents, and better hauling results. The 
Corbin-Brown Speedometers possess the two desirable 
The 
accompanying illustration shows one of these speedom 
Maximum Speed 
Hardware dealers who handle automobile ac- 


qualities, accuracy and strength of construction. 
eters. The arrow points to the 
Hand. 
cessories will without doubt find the Corbin-Brown 
Speedometer a profitable device, and should, there 
fore, receive particulars at once by addressing the Cor 
bin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 


” 


REGISTERS COMPANY’S TRADE-MARK. 





Under serial number 108,404, United States regis 
tration has been granted to the Champion Spark Plug 
Company of Toledo, Ohio. 

4 for the trade-mark shown in 
Pid the accompanying illustration. 

The claims use 

108.414 since January, 1916, and the 





Company 


claim was filed January 11, 
1918. The particular description of goods is n 
chanical spark plug cleaners. 
e+ 
Everything is gained and nothing lost by courtesy. 
Treat everyone with respect. Do not expect success 
without labor. Do not despair. If you follow these 
precepts, nothing can prevent you from gaining suc- 


cess, 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








ADVERTISING MULTIPLIES SELLING. 





Advertising offers a labor-saving buying guide. It 
furnishes the merchants and the manufacturer with 
labor-saving salesmanship. One good salesman can, 
by printing his talk, tell many thousands of people 
what they wish to know, 
a few if he had to rely on his voice. 


x * x 


where he could only inform 


The arrangement of the reading matter in the ac- 
companying advertisement invites more than a mere 
passing glance. It induces the prospective customer 
to give his attention to the company’s message. The 


logotype in the top part of the advertisement is a 















Y, ANDI 4 


hie RC PNIILE C 





WL AEM TIE C 







Everything i in 
Hardware 





ICE CREAM FREEZERS FIELD FENCE 
COAL OIL STOVES BARBED WIRE 
REFRIGERATORS NAILS and STAPLES 
BICYCLES ROOFING 

BOYS’ WAGONS SCOOP SHOVELS 





Highest Quality 


FOR SALE 
Store Counters Type Writer Roll Top Desk 


Lowest Prices 








distinctive one, and serves to make the reader of the 
newspaper stop in the act of turning over the pages 
and read the copy that follows it. 

“Everything 


lollowing this logotype, the slogan, 


in Hardware,” meets the eye. This is set up in bold 


type and in a way that impels the buyer to continue 


reading the advertisement. The white space in this 
part of the copy gives the necessary prominence to the 


slogan. 

In the third part of this copy the articles are men- 
tioned in a way that keeps the advertisement well 
Also, the I 
different kinds, 


balanced. articles mentioned are of severa 


which shows that the dealer is ready 
to back up the claim that he sells 


ware,” 


“everything in hard- 
In the next part the balance is preserved by 

—_- . a ae . . al: _ 99 
placing the words, “Highest Quality, 
“Lowest Prices,” on the other. 


on one side, and 


the two words. 

This copy is one of the newspaper advertisements 
of the W. L. Alexander Mercantile Company, and 
appeared in the Daily Journal of Jacksonville, Illinois. 
This illustration is a reduced reproduction of a three- 


column wide newspaper advertisement. It is a good 


example of effective advertising. 
* * x 

“Just Received.” How often do we see an adver- 
tisement beginning with these words! And yet, how 
little information do they give us! The average buyer 
is not interested to any great extent in the shipping 
and receiving of goods which takes place between the 
dealer and the jobber or manufacturer. Consequently, 
he does not become enthusiastic when the dealer tells 
him that he has just received a new supply of goods. 
What he 


themselves. 


wants to know is news about the articles 
He wants information about their quality 
and their selling price. This is what the dealer should 
give prominence to in his advertising. 

For this reason the advertisement shown herewith 
daes not possess the strength that could with very 
little change be put into it. This 
arranged by the Poe Hardware and Supply Company, 


and ran in the Daily News of Greenville, South Caro- 


advertisement was 


lina. Instead of placing the words “Just Received” 
at the head of the copy, the company should have 
placed some phrase which would give the reader a 
sharp reminder of the fact that he needs the articles 
which it sells. The important part of the advertise- 
ment is really the one which mentions the commodities 
on sale. However, the company has made this part in- 


We 


advertisers to forget the head, 


would ad- 
“Just Re- 


significant by placing it in small type. 
other 
” and to begin their copy with something which 
is of interest to the people it aims to attract. 

Another detail of this 
be made forceful with very 


vise 
ceived, 
advertisement which could 
more little 
part stating that the articles are all sold at right prices. 
This the 


trouble is the 


is not the news which reader seeks. He 





Just Received 


Three Lb. Packers Cans 


All at right prices. 


POE HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. 


Phone 14-15 


Car load Screen Doors and Windows. 
Corregated and Crimped Roofing. 


Greenville, S. C. 





—— 


wants to know what the prices are, and wants to judge 
for himself whether or not they are right. Specific 
prices should be given whenever possible. 

If this advertiser and others will remember that 


the buying public expects to get some important news 


when it reads newspaper copy the results derived from 


advertising will be much greater and the complaints 


fewer. 


will be 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








CONDUCTS SCHOOL. 


The subject of heating and ventilating is a science. 
Practically everyone admits this at the present t:me. 
It is not a subject which can be mastered ina day. It 
requires study. It involves practical and theoretica! 
knowledge. The sooner that it comes to be regarded 
as a science, that much sooner will there be a vast im- 
provement in the character of the work done along this 
line and in the kind of men who do this work. Edu- 
cation is the panacea for all the ills which exist in the 
heating and ventilating industry. “In knowledge 
there is power,” and it is, therefore, to the advantage 
of those who are interested in the heating and ventilat- 
ing industry, and who are anxious to see it grow and 
become stronger, to acquire as much knowledge as it is 
possible for them to obtain. 

The question naturally arises, where may such 
knowledge be obtained? One answer to this question 
is the New York School of Heating and Ventilation. 
This school is conducted by Charles A. Fuller, M. E., 
a member of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. One feature of the course of 
instruction offered by this school is a thorough ex- 
planation of all of the implements for measuring heat, 
and the surrounding conditions, especially those which 
have a bearing on heating and ventilation. The use of 
the heat unit as a means of solving all kinds of prob- 
lems pertaining to heating and ventilating is also 
clearly explained to those who take the course. In 
fact there is so much to be gained by attending this 
school that many of the pupils have come back for a 
second and even a third year of study. Mr. Fuller 
has planned the course in such a way that it includes 
about twenty-two lessons. 

Those who desire to enroll for the winter quarter 
of this course may do so on Monday evening, October 
7, 1918, in Room 511 of the World Building, New 
York City. George Schmidt, the secretary of the 
school, will have charge of the enrollment, and will be 
prepared to give full information and assistance to 
those who desire to enter. All those who are in any 
way connected with the heating and ventilating indus- 
try should lend their support to schools of this kind. 
They are conducted in the interests of this industry. 
a 


SUGGESTS RULES FOR SAVING COAL. 


An excellent advertising circular for dealers and in- 
stallers of warm air heaters can be made by printing 
upon a card of convenient size the coal-saving sugges- 
tions of the American Society of Heating and Venti- 
At the same time a valuable pa- 
triotic service can be accomplished. The rules are 


brief: 


lating Engineers. 








HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER 


Put Your Equipment in Good Order. 
See that the grates are in good order. 
Stop air leaks—into ash pit or warm air heater. 
Cover pipes to prevent unnecessary radiation. 
Three dampers are necessary; in ash-pit, smoke- 

pipe, check-draft. 

Learn to use dampers correctly. 


Control of dampers from room above warm air 
heater is desirable. 

Automatic damper regulation often prevents waste 
of fuel. 

Keep heating surfaces clean—free from soot or dust. 

The flow of air through the fuel makes it burn— 
learn to contro! it. 

Study the operation of your heater. 

Rules For Burning Coal. 

Select size giving best control and economy. 

With strong draft use small sizes. 

With weak draft use large sizes. 

Carry a deep fire—at least level with fire door. 

In mild weather, carry a layer of ashes on the grate. 

Don’t shake live coals into ash pit. 

Save good coal from ashes. 

Don't let ashes pile up under grate. 

Keep pipe damper partly closed. 

Use ash-pit and check-damper to control fire. 

Don’t open fire-door as check—it is wasteful. 

After the fire is well started, put on coal enough to 
last 8—12 hours. 

Burn off gases before closing warm air heater for 
night. 

To bank fire for night—partly close pipe-damper, 
close ash-pit damper, open check-draft damper. 

To Save Heat by Burning Coal. 

Do not heat unused rooms. 

Weather strips or storm windows—save heat. 

Let in sunshine—free heat. 

Pull down shades early at night. 

Don’t overheat the house—65 or 70 degrees is suf- 
ficient. 

Watch the weather—don’t let the house get cold. 

Don’t ventilate unnecessarily—all night. 

Partly close cold air box during very cold weather, 
from cellar. 


SHOWS HOW TO ATTACK THE HUN. 





“Attack!” Our men answer this command with a 
yell of satisfaction. Fight as they do! Go in with the 
same determination. The Boche fears a bond as he 
does a bayonet, for down deep in his heart he knows 
that money means materials of war. He knows that 
these guns and shells and bayonets in the hands of the 
American mean the end! Lend the way our: boys are 
fighting ! 





















GIVES DIRECTIONS FOR THE SETTING OF 
A FRONT RANK PORTABLE WARM 
AIR HEATER. 

“One of the most important requisites for the suc- 
cessful operation of a warm air heater is a proper 
location.” This is one of the statements in the catalog 
of the Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
4058 Forest Park boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. This 
company is always ready and willing to give any ad- 
vice or information on the proper operation of its 
Front Rank Warm Air Heater, and on the operation 
The accompanying 
which the 


of warm air heaters in general. 


illustration shows the clever trade mark 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED. es 


Trade Mark of Front Rank Warm Air Heater, Made by Haynes- 
Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 4058 Forest Park 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 


company The devils are seen hurrying away 


from the heater, because it is too warm for them. 


uses. 


The following paragraphs contain directions for set- 
ting a front Rank Portable Warm Air Heater, given 
by the manufacturers to aid dealers and installers: 
Place the warm air heater in a central position so 
that the pipes will be nearly of an equal length. Where 
there is no granitoid floor, place the heater on a 
foundation of brick (one course) laid the flat way. 


l‘irst. Place the base. 


Second. Set the drum on the base. 

Third. lasten the brackets on which the dust box 
rests. 

fourth. Connect the two radiators and smoke pipe 
to the dust box. 

Fifth. Set same on brackets and connect to main 


drum, using plenty of cement at all joints. 
Sixth. 

casing and ring after cutting opening for clean-out in 

dust box. 
Seventh. 


Place bottom section (24 inches wide) of 


Before placing second section (30 inches 
wide) cut openings for smoke pipe and feed door, if 
Use the door 
frame which fits over feed pouch as a guide in cutting 


for a double door warm air heater. 


size of opening in casing for feed pouch. 


Eighth. Set canopy, which should be from 12 


inches to 24 inches wide, according to size of warm air 
heater and depth of cellar, in top ring. 
Ninth, 


canopy, keeping tops of same in line, and connect hot 


Place collars for hot air pipes on side of 


‘ur pipes to registers. 


Tenth. Put in brick lining and grates. 
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Eleventh. Make cold air connection in rear of 
heater in rectangular shape so as to have the cold air 
enter as nearly under the dust box as possible. 

Illustrated literature and prices will be sent to all 
dealers and installers who send a request for same to 
the Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
4058 forest Park boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 
oo 


EXPLAINS BRITISH THERMAL UNIT. 


A writer in the English magazine, Domestic Engi- 
neering, gives a clear explanation of the British Ther- 
mal Unit as follows: 

Recently whilst discussing the methods of preparing 
heating schemes, | was told by a heating engineer that 
he found his heat losses by the british Thermal Unit 
method and then pipe-sized his schemes from the of- 
fice tables, which gave the sizes for varying quantities 
Units. He 
progressive, but remarked that he did not know what a 


of British Thermal was anxious to be 


British Thermal Unit actually was. To realize lack 
of knowledge is nothing to be ashamed of, for it is the 
first step in obtaining it. There may be others con- 
nected with the craft who have not the courage to 
plead ignorance; so we will examine the problem to- 
gether. 

All measurements consist in comparing any varying 
To 
arrive at a basis of measurement it is necessary to as 
This abstract quantity 


(uantities that it is desired to measure or weigh. 


sume a length, weight or time. 
is termed a “unit.” The pound is the unit of weight, 
in this country, and the mention of a number of 
pounds brings to the mind the comparative weight in 
relation to that unit. 
sired to measure an amount of heat, it is first neces 


In the same way, when it is de- 
sary to assume a unit of heat. The unit of heat in 
this country is called the British Thermal Unit, and ts 
generally accepted in English speaking countries and 
written in an abbreviated form, namely, B. T. U 

Heat not being a substance like water that can be 
measured by weight or cubic contents, it is necessary 
to measure it by means of the effect it has on some 
thing tangible. It being recognized that the action of 
heat on water is easily measured, it was decided to 
utilize it for the measurement of heat. 

The British Thermal Unit is given, by a number of 
authorities, as the amount of heat necessary to raise 
one pound of water one degree lahrenheit, the wate: 
heing at the temperature of its greatest density, which 
is 39.1 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Other authorities give the British Thermal Unit as 
the amount of heat necessary to raise one pound of 
water, at a temperature of 62 degrees Fahrenheit, one 
degree. Some authors have mentioned the unit as be- 
ing taken when the water is at or near 32 degrees or 
freezing point. The reason for the adoption of the 
temperature 62 degrees is stated to be because it is 
The lat 


ter are scientifically incorrect due to the value of the 


possible for this to be obtained at any time. 


specific heat of water varying at different tempera 
tures; but the difference is so slight that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it matters little and may be assumed as 
equal to one degree rise in temperature of one pound 


of water. 
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BUY A MACHINE GUN FOR OUR MEN. 





One light Browning machine gun costs the govern- 
ment about $125. Each citizen who will lend the 
United States Government $250 will know that he or 
she is paying for two of those weapons, and may be 
assured that those very guns will soon be spraying 
with bullets the brutal Boches who are trying to ruin 
the world. 

The way to lend this money to the Government 
which means to yourself—will be open to each of you 
when the bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan are put 
on sale. It will take only five $50 bonds to pay for 
those two machine guns, and if you cannot afford to 
take all five of them, the members of your household 
can combine to purchase that number. Then, when 
later you read about a bunch of the boys lying in a 
machine gun nest in France beating back a counter- 
attack of the Huns, you can say: ‘Maybe they are 


using the guns our family paid for.” 
ee 


DOUBLE WALL REGISTER WORKS WELL. 





From the point of view of appearance and ease of 
operation, there is no question nowadays of the su- 
periority of the side wall register over the old-fash- 
ioned floor register. In this connection, attention is 
directed to the products of the Waterloo Register 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, one of which is illustrated 
herewith. The Double Header Register for heating 
two rooms on the first floor is easy to install, being 
made with an inside frame which fits into the stack 





Double Wall Register, Manufactured by the Waterloo Register 
Company, Waterloo, lowa. 


head, making a tight connection. This register is 
screwed to the studding and the baseboard finished 
against it. Each register face has more capacity than 
the pipe it carries, thus insuring perfect service in the 
distribution of warm air into the rooms. Only the 
best grade of open hearth steel is used in the making 
of these registers. They are pleasing in design and 
dependable in workmanship. Dealers and installers 
will find it to their advantage to correspond with the 
Waterloo Register Company, Waterloo, Iowa, con- 
cerning its line of side wall registers and_ fittings. 
Catalogs will be mailed on request. 











DISCUSSES THE MERITS OF MICHIGAN 
NESTED HOT AIR PIPE. 





A brief and concise description of the advantages of 
the Michigan Nested Hot Air Pipe is given by the 
manufacturers to explain the value of this pipe to 
dealers and installers. The pipe is manufactured by 
the Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Company, 113-115 
East Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. The features 








Michigan Nested Hot Air Pipe, Made by Michigan Safety 
Furnace Pipe Company, 113-115 East Fort Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


of this nested hot air pipe, as given by the company 
are as follows: 

Lock—The Michigan nested pipe is the only nested 
pipe made that has a safety locking device at both 
ends. It needs no hammering. No tools are required. 
The lock prevents pipe from sagging when it is put 
together, and it is impossible to collapse unless taken 
apart. 

Space—Michigan nested pipe occupies but a small 
portion of the space required for common round pipe. 

Weight—No heavy, bulky crates are required. 

Loss—Impossible to damage Michigan nested pipe 
in transit or in handling. 

Packing—This nested pipe is done up in 50 foot 
packages, in a black iron cask with wooden ends, and 
can be left in original package until used up. 

Labor—Not a single tool is required to put this 
nested pipe together. It is simply necessary to lock 
each end. No hammering is necessary. Each joint is 
a finished product after being locked. This pipe can 
be installed in very little time. 

Price—Michigan Nested Hot Air Pipe costs no 
more than common makes of nested pipe. 

Such features as these make this nested pipe a sales 
producer for the dealer and installer. They will, 
therefore, find it advantageous to learn all about it. 
Any information desired will be furnished upon re- 
quest by the manufacturers. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Com- 
pany, 113-115 East Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

“e+ 3 


WE MUST DO MORE THAN WAVE FLAGS. 


The boys are in the trenches and facing the storm 
of German shot and shell on that long battle line in 
France. We people at home have something more to 
do besides proudly waving our flags as our boys go 
to the front. We've got to help pay for keeping them 
at the front. They are making the supreme sacrifice. 
We are only required to make a sacrifice in money. 
Hold on, a bit! Is it a sacrifice to buy a government 
bond? Not a bit of it. The only sacrifice is in using 
the money that you have or the money that you can 
get in the next few months to buy a bond, the best in 
the world, and which will pay you good interest on 
your investment. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





— 





PATTERNS FOR DOORWAY CANOPY. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Architects now and then design canopies over door- 
ways for apartment houses and side entrances for 
other public places to be made of sheet metal. Such 
work is of great interest to the sheet metal man and 


veloped the same as for any gable moulding. The 
face miter and return would be developed similar only 
projecting it above as shown in pattern for return. 
Above the side elevation we have an enlarged section 
of the mould and channel iron reinforcement. Band 
iron straps or at least 20 gauge iron is riveted to the 
metal and when the pieces are hung these straps are 
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Patterns for Doorway Canopy. 


he usually puts a great deal of pride into his work, at 
least he should do so. From the side elevation and 
part front elevation we get an idea of the construction 
of the canopy. The part of the roof is covered with 
glass and so a skylight bar ridge and lower curve must 
be designed to suit. The wall posts which give the 
appearance of a bracket are formed as at E, giving a 
stretchout as at “E”. The drops that are attached to 
the bottom can be made as shown in pattern. The 
mouldings are designed with a cove as at “A”, and this 
moulding is divided into equal parts numbering each 
point and bend as shown. Lines are extended to the 
first miter line and then to the gable miter line. After 
this the girth is set out at 1-19 and the pattern de- 


bent around the edge of channel iron as shown. In 
this way the metal is held in place. Sometimes stays 
are required to keep the metal on center or prevent it 
from shifting. 

The little block V of oval design is planted over 
the miter of cove. In looking at the side elevation we 
see the face is cut on an incline and therefore the 
front elevation would not be a pattern as it would be 
foreshortened. The girth can be taken from this view 
B, and set off as in pattern “C” and developed from 
the side elevation. This will not make an absolute 
correct pattern on account of the block fitting over 
the miter and thereby being on an angle to both the 
But it is accurate enough for our 


face and gable. 
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work. The face V is developed by projecting lines 
from the side line a-c as c-b and then picking those 
length of lines from front elevation and stepping them 
off gives this pattern. This can also be developed by 
treating the axis lines as an oval which is also accurate 
enough for all work. In looking at the skylight bar 
the section is shown at I* where we have a ridge at 
the top and a lower curb at the bottom. The pattern 
for skylight bar can be projected as shown by “F”. 
This finishes all the patterns and those that are not, 
can be marked from some of these others as the return 
for side elevation can be marked from the return for 
face miter as it is a square return. In assembling 
great care must be taken so all solder is placed on the 
inside and joints should be riveted with small rivets. 
+o 


KEEPS UP MORALE. 


ROLL OF HONOR 





All the warring nations recognize the necessity of 
keeping up the spirits of the people at home. The 
necessity is phrased in many ways, such as “Keep the 
home fires burning,” and it is designated by the gen- 
eral word morale. In this country many progressive 
employers are making special efforts to foster the 
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Roll of Honor of 


Soldiers and Sailors from the 
Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
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Ohio. 
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of the 


patriotism of their men arid to send encouragement 


to our soldiers abroad. 


A conspicuous example along 


this line is that of the Berger Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 

The idea of having a Roll of Honor and of sending 
out regularly each week letters of cheer to the Com- 
pany’s men in the national service was suggested by 
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one of its employes, Miss Mamie Piero. The design 
for the Roll of Honor was originated and drawn by 
another employe, C. R. Trigg. It hangs in the lobby 
of the Company’s office next to the Service Flag. 

Each week two or three men are delegated to write 
a letter. The letters are then duplicated and sent to 
all soldiers and sailors formerly in the employ of the 
Serger Manufacturing Company. In this way they 
are kept constantly in touch with what is going on in 
the plant. Judging from the responses which have 
been received, the movement is very much appreci- 
ated. 


PRAISES ADVERTISING EFFICIENCY. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 

Kindly discontinue the advertisement on your Want 
and Sales page where we are advertising for sale a 
Power Slitting and Squaring Shear. 

The same has been sold. In fact, the advertise- 
ment brought in enough inquiries to have sold a dozen, 
which speaks well for your publication. 

Yours very truly, 
3ANNER GAS RANGE Works. 


South Bend, Indiana, September 17, 1918. 
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ARTISTIC SHEET METAL WORK HELPS 
TO INCREASE BUSINESS. 








Without much fear of contradiction, it may be af- 
firmed that the day of purely utilitarian sheet metal 
work is definitely on the wane. Ornamentation was 
not much thought of in the log cabin period of our 
development. But in this twentieth century, the peo- 
ple have ample resources for the gratification of their 
Art is no longer the 
It has become the possession of 


natural instinct for adornment. 
luxury of the few. 


the many. Therefore, the sheet metal contractor who 





British Coat of Arms, Made for the Dominion Observatory, 
Victoria, British Columbia, by Gerock Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


is alert to the tendencies of our age will not fail to 
take advantage of the opportunities to increase his 
business which are afforded by the artistic products 
of sheet metal manufacturers—notably such products 
as those of the Gerock Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This company 1s 
equipped to execute orders for a wide variety of orna- 
mental sheet metal work. Estimates and reproduc- 
tions of work already done and a copy of its catalog 
will be sent upon request to Gerock Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, 1227 Vandeventer Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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EXPLAINS THE VALUE OF PART TIME 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

In an effort to convince employers of the value of 
part time industrial training, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has prepared the following 
closely reasoned article: 

Under the Smith-Hughes law there will be avail- 
able for vocational education in the year 1918-19, of 
Federal money $2,307,460; and this amount, if taken 
by the states, must be matched by state appropriations 
in equal amount. The joint fund available in the com- 
ing year will therefore exceed four and one-half 





millions. 

Of the Federal appropriations available for 1918-19, 
approximately $750,000 is for training in trades and 
industry, and this amount, together with the state ap- 
propriations, gives a total joint fund of one and one- 
half millions, available for part-time education. 

The amount available increases each year up to 
1925-26, when the annual Federal apprepriations for 
trades and industries will be $3,000,000, providing a 
joint fund of $6,000,000 to be available each year for 
vocational training in trades and industries. 

Of this amount, if it is expended at all, at least one- 
third must, under the Federal law, be expended for 
part time education, this minimum being for 1918-19, 
$500,000, and for 1925-26 and annually thereafter 
$2,000,000. 

Do the manufacturers of the country want to utilize 
this fund for improving the efficiency of their own 
employees, or shall the Federal appropriation be turned 
back into the Federal Treasury as not wanted ? 

The Federal and state governments provide the 
money, but they cannot take the initiative except in a 
very general way. 

If employees see clearly where their own interests 
lie, they will not permit any of these appropriations to 
lapse in the Treasury. They will not even be content 
to accept the minimum of one-third, but will seek to 
utilize a much larger proportion of the total $6,000,000 
annually available. 

There is no mystery or difficulty confronting em- 
ployers who desire to profit by the provision which has 
been made for them. They have only to initiate in- 
quiries of those whose official duty it is to answer such 
inquiries as may be made. As an initial step, inquiry 
for necessary information should be addressed to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in Washing- 
ton or the State Board for Vocational Education, as 
well as the local public school authorities regarding 
schemes of training that may be set up. The employer 
will then arrange for organization of the work under 
the City Superintendent of Schools, acting under di- 
rection of the State Board of Vocational Education. 

The Federal Board maintains a staff of experts who 
will freely codperate with state educational authorities 
in devising courses of instruction adapted to meet 
special needs as these needs may upon investigation be 
uncovered locally or in individual manufacturing con- 
cerns, and will approve expenditures of Federal money 
Jointly with state money for the support of training 
courses organized. The Federal Government jointly 
with the state government will insure that such training 


as is given shall comply with standards of efficiency 
which have been determined upon in this field of edu- 
cation. 

seyond this they cannot go. If employers do not 
want training for their employees, and will not ask for 
it, they will most assuredly not get it. Those who do 
ask for it will get it within the limits of appropriations 
available and by preference in order as they prefer 
their requests and manifest interest and a spirit of 
cooperation. 

The initiative in setting up part time training rests 
with the employer. No one can tell him what he 
wants. Part time training cannot be devised intelli- 
gently in the schools, except in response to the ex- 
pressed requirements of industry. 

The training that will be needed in one community 
or industry will be entirely superfluous in another. 
When appealed to by employers, vocational experts 
can provide the specific training needed. It would be 
foolish for these experts to provide training out of 
hand, and having done so undertake to impose their 
conception of what the employer needs upon the em- 
ployer himself, who may have an entirely different and 
much clearer conception of his own needs. 

As a general proposition to employers of labor, part 
time education is a means of improving the efficiency 
of their employees, and under the lederal law, the 
lederal Government the 
ments bear all the cost of providing this improvement 


and several state govern- 
except such cost as is represented by the few hours’ 
labor time which employees must devote to the spe- 
cial training provided for them. This latter cost an 
employer must always bear in breaking in new and in 
training old employees, but in the case of part time 
education he escapes all the costs of giving the train 
ing itself. 
education, distinguishing it from regular apprentice 


The only unique feature about part time 


ship, or shop training, or other methods of improving 
labor efficiency, is that the government, Federal and 
state, bears the cost and leaves the employer and the 
employee to reap the direct profits of the increase in 
efficiency. 

That which improves the quality of labor improves 
citizenship and increases the economic welfare of the 
community, and it is this consideration that has induced 
the government to take a hand in helping employers to 
help themselves and their employees by increasing pro 
ductivity and wage earning power. 

The public interests are sufficiently obvious to allay 
any lurking suspicion of a string attached to the free 
gift of part training. 

Part time education is not education in general. It 
is special training of workers for their particular job. 
Wherever it comprehends any other instruction than 
that directed specifically to improvement of efficiency 
on the job, that wider scope is given to the training as 
being in the individual case more essential for increas- 
ing efficiency than any sort of special training. 

Part time training is simply vocational training re 
lated to the job. It is usually given on the time of the 
employer to his employees, but under such conditions 
of production as make it of no substantial expense to 
the employer, and no expense to the employee. 

Employers do not need to be told in specific terms 
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what part time training is, because they know better 
than any others the sort of traiming which must be 
given to their own employees to make them efficient, 
and it is precisely this sort of training that part time 
schemes set up. The employers themselves must define 
the character of training. They must say what they 
want in each case, and it will be up to those providing 
part time instruction to meet specific requirements. 

No other definition of part time training can be 
given than that which is found in the diverse require- 
ments of dexterity and skill as these requirements be- 
come manifest in industry. 

Not all of these requirements, obviously, can best 
be met by setting up part time schemes of instruction. 
Some of the training essential for efficiency must be 
given in the shop on the job. But some of it, can be 
given by trained experts in part time teaching. The 
machinist may require instruction in shop mathematics ; 
the carpenter in blue print reading or plan drawing ; 
the plumber in the sanitation of plumbing ; the painter 
in paint mixing, color harmony and hygiene. [very 
employment has its manifold requirements, its mani- 
fold possibilities for improving efficiency and output. 
The employer must decide which of these require- 
ments he can himself best meet by giving training in 
the shop, and which can best be provided for his em- 
ployees by arranging for systematic part time instruc- 
tion. 

It is not proposed to dictate to the employer what 
sort of training shall be given to his employees. No 
sort of training will be forced upon him. He himself 
will define the training to be given by simply stating 
which of his needs he cannot provide for by any sys- 
tem of shop training. 

Part time schemes of training, it may be added, are 
probably the best means of meeting the needs of em- 
ployers, who find themselves confronted in the present 
war emergency with shortages of skilled labor in the 
various lines of war work which they have under- 
taken for the Government. Courses may be devised 
with special reference to the requirements of skill in 
these new activities, and the supply of labor thus 
brought up to the measure of the demand for it. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing statement that 
part time training is devised to increase the efficiency 
of labor, but this may be further analysed. 

Part time training increases the competitive power 
of the employer, of the community, of the industry 
and of the nation. 

The employer who neglects the training of his em- 
ployees cannot survive in competition with other em- 
ployers who develop the full efficiency of their labor. 

So, also, of the community, local or national, in 
competition with other communities, that community 
which organizes for training its labor force will win 
out over those communities which neglect such train- 
ing, and in the industry as a whole in the world market, 
as in the domestic market, training spells competitive 
power. 

Competitive power has no other basis or origin than 
relative efficiency of producers. Success is conditioned 
upon the development, not of some efficiency, but of 
a degree of efficiency equaling if not surpassing the 
degree attained by competitors in the market. 


To increase competitive power for the individual 
employer is one of the two largest special services of 
part time education. The other is to increase the eco- 
nomic value of the employee to himself. Incidentally 
this increase in competitive power, since it is based 
upon increase in productive power, carries with it per- 
fectly obvious social benefits, but for the individual 
employer or corporation, the immediate incentive is 
increase in his competitive power. 

bree 
OBITUARY. 
John Peterkin. 

One of the most conspic- 
uous and most lovable fig- 
ures in the sheet metal in- 
dustry of Chicago passed 
away Tuesday, September 
17, at his home, 2453 Lo- 

‘gan Boulevard, in the per- 
son of John Peterkin. The 
end came suddenly, as he, 
no doubt, would have 
wished it—without any 
lingering sickness with its 
attendant strain upon be- 

loved relatives. He was of a sunny disposition, patient, 
kind, and tolerant in all the varying circumstances of 
life. His judgment in business matters was always keen 
and dependable. An enthusiastic exponent of organ- 
ization, he took an active part in the Allied Sheet 

Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago and served 

on its Board of Governors from the inception of that 
society. He was a member of York Chapter, Number 

148, D. C. Cregier lodge, A. F. and A. M. Also, he 

belonged to Veteran corps, First Infantry Illinois Na- 
tional Guard. Three of his sons are with the United 

States Army in France, namely, James G., John T. 

and Marshall A. Peterkin. He is survived by his wife 

Isabelle McHaffy Peterkin, a son David G. Peterkin, 

3rown and Hazel West, be- 

He was buried 





John Peterkin. 


two daughters, Elizabeth 
sides the three sons already mentioned. 
Saturday, September 21, and the funeral services were 
conducted by the Veteran Corps, First Infantry IIli- 
nois National Guard, thus giving an appropriate mili- 
tary dignity to the burial of a man whose patriotism 
was one of his most distinguishing characteristics. 
Se 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


. Oil Burners. 
From a subscriber. 


Kindly tell us who manufactures oil burners that 
can be attached to warm air heaters. 

Ans.—Doble-Detroit Steam Motor Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; Ozaukee Heater Company, Saukville, 
Wisconsin; Regal Burner Company, 1466 Addison 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio; and Vapor-Gas Burner Com- 


pany, Columbus, Ohio. 
Portable Vise Bench. 
From G. H. Golden and Company, Bowie, Texas. 


Please tell us who makes a portable vise bench. 

Ans.—Fred T. Bailey and Company, North Scitu- 
ate, Massachusetts; Em-Em Selling Company. 422 
East r6th Street, New York City; and the Standard 
Iron Works, 508 East 74th Street, New York Citv. 
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1,275,260. Torch. Edward J. Horn, Royal Oak, and 
Frederick Lindhorst, Detroit, Mich., assignors to. Detroit 
Torch & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. Filed March 
14, 1918. 

1,275,364. Pocket Implement. Michael S. Bassity, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. Filed August 29, 1917. 

1,275,604. Ironing-Board. William A. Rowe, Spring- 
field, Mo. Filed Feb. 16, 1918. 

1,276,022. Combination Safety-Razor and Hair-Trim- 
mer. William Harry Brasier, Corpus Christi, Tex. Filed 
*May 25, 1917. 

1,276,050. Fan Attachment for Lawn-Swings. John 
Gehbauer, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Aug. 8, 1917. 

1,276,062. Fish-Lure. Charles Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Filed May 20, 1915. 

1,276,063. Register. Cyrus S. Hood, Corning, N. \¥ 
Filed Aug. 21, 1915. 

1,276,071. Wrench. Walter L. Ringling, Geneva, N. Y., 
assignor to National Wire Wheel Works, Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 


Filed March 30, 1917. 


1,276,080. Wire-Cutter. Joseph Kwnaczki, Tamaroa, III. 
Filed June 4, 1918. 

1,276,093. Combination-Wrench. John J. A. Miller, 
Denver, Colo. Filed Dec. 21, 1917. 

1,276,111. Wire-Stretcher. Oscar B. Reed, Mount- 
Pleasant, Tenn. Filed June 2, 1914. 

1,276,177. Coffee-Pot. James B. Cooley, Bath, N. Y. 


Filed May 2, 1917. 
1,276,214. Combination Welding and Cutting Blowpipe. 
John Harris, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Nov. 17, 1915. 
1,276,236. Wrench. Alfred B. Lord, Cambridge, Mass., 
asignor of one-third to F. J. Pickman and one-third to 
William A. Southam, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Dec. 17, 1917. 
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1,276,256. Adjustable Knife and Jaw for Pliers. Charles 
O’Reardon, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Jan. 19, 1918 

1,276,333. Sash-lastener William Crosta, Stamford, 
Conn. Filed Feb. 7, 1917. 

1,276,404. Concealed Hinge. Carl B. Parsons, Detroit, 
Mich. Filed July 13, 1917 

1,276,433. Combination Implement. Dallas W. Stain 
brook and Ray H. Winter, Caldwell, Idaho. Filed Aug. 6, 
1917. 

276.461. Ash-Sifter for Warm Air Heaters and the 
like. Hosea I. Weinberg, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Nov 
12, 1917. 


1,276,545. Gun-sight. Frank R. Koenig, Masonville, 


Colo. Filed Oct. 15, 1917. ° 
1,276,565. Metal-Bound 
William Paschall, 


Lock Straight-ldge 
Filed Sept. 29, 1917. 


Clothes-Prop Holder Julia A. 
Filed Jan. 10, 1918. 


Supplemental Stock for Small Arms 


Jomt or 


sirmingham, Ala. 


1,276,571. Robinson, 


Manchester, Iowa. 


Wilham 


76579 
1,276,572. 


C. Rogers, Fort Sheridan, Ill. Filed May 4, 1918 

1,276,602. Gate. Swan ©. Widell, Rockford, Ill. Filed 
Oct. 5, 1917. 

1,276,611. Holder for Ironing-Boards and the Like. 
Harvey V. Basley, Jersey City, N. J. Filed Sept. 18, 1916 


1,276,651. Dough-Raiser. Paul C. Haubold, Naponee, 
Nebr. Filed Feb. 9, 1918. 

1,276,671. Hand-Rake Attachment. Roy J. Martin, La- 
mar, Okla. Filed March 26, 1917. 

1,276,678. Wrench. Burrough P. Moore, St. Peters- 


1917, 


Anthonie W. 


burg, Fla. Filed March 2, 


1,276,693. Can-Opener. Rekenthaler, Dunlo, 


Pa. Filed May 11, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 











THE QUESTION OF PRICES FOR LAST 
QUARTER IS UNDER DISCUSSION. 

A conference opened Thursday of this week at 
Washington between the price-fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board and representatives of the pro- 
ducers for the settlement of fourth quarter prices. The 
trade generally has assumed that any revision of price 
would be upward, but that conclusion does not follow 
as a matter of course. At the last conference the War 
Industries Board indicated that the existing level of 
prices had been continued because of special condi- 
tions, and it is by no means certain that the board will 
agree to a renewal at the old level. Some of the steel 
companies are making big profits, and the government 
is not reaching the profits under the tax levies. For 
that reason a downward revision in some items may 
be ordered. The position of the trade with regard to 
the continuance of existing prices is considered much 
better than it was at the last conference. The wage in- 
crease and other items of cost had not then come into 
full operation, and their effect upon the earnings of 
the companies was not fully disclosed. Steel men are 
generally agreed that they cannot hope to make the 
profits in the future at the present level of prices that 
they made in the first year of the war. Prices are 
practically the same, and costs have increased more 
than 100 per cent. 

Trade interests are just beginning to appreciate the 
full significance of the “census” of the steel supply or- 
dered by the War Industries Board. The work has 
heen undertaken by the Census Bureau, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be comprehensive, and that it will 
disclose all the available steel in the country. Chair- 
man Baruch, during the week, said the board would 
not hesitate to commandeer any steel required by the 
war program. This statement is interpreted to mean 
that confiscation will be resorted to “when and if,” but 
that there is no present intention of wholesale confisca- 
tion. 


STEEL. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute is making 
allocation of further tonnage of shell steel to various 
mills in this country. The entire order is for the Brit- 
ish government and amounts to approximately 150,000 
tons. It will be delivered over the next three months. 
Shell steel makers in the Pittsburgh district were ap- 
portioned several thousand tons. Sheet bars continue 
to be scarce there due principally to the shortage of pig 
iron. Not long ago one Pittsburgh company paid 
close to $54 per ton for ingots and converted them into 
sheet bars in order to keep its sheet mills in operation. 

A slowing up in government orders was reported in 
the steel trade during the week. The feature order of 
the week involved about 35,000 tons of wire for use in 





France. The falling off in demand is not attributed 
to any slackening, but to the fact that the mills are 
booked up, and that the government orders for the 
present have been distributed. 

The demand for shells, for ships and for the rail- 
roads has been reduced to a schedule, and the trade is 
supplying a given amount for each program each week. 
This arrangement does away with individual orders 
and accounts for the lack of demand noted. 


COPPER. 

Although supplies of refined copper are still very 
scarce, manufacturers working on government con- 
tracts are able to get sufficient quantities of the metal 
to keep going, and are facing the future with confi- 
dence. Non-essential industries, of course, still find it 
impossible to get any copper, but as practically the en- 
tire copper manufacturing trade of the country is 
working on government orders of some sort, there is 
little inconvenience felt. 

The producers and refiners are steadily endeavoring 
io have the production keep pace with the consump- 
tion, and although at times the production falls below 
the consuming demand, the shortage is always mad; 
up by increased efforts. The shortage of labor is still 
the most important factor in the production of the 
metal. 

The average monthly importations during the third 
quarter of this year are indicated to have been only 
13,000 tons as compared with 24,000 tons monthly 
average during the first six months of this year. The 
cause for this extraordinary decrease in importations, 
of course, is well understood being due to the action 
of the United States Shipping Board which diverted 
ships to transatlantic service and restricted shipments 
from South America by requiring concentration of ore 
except from Cuba and Mexico in order to save freight® 
room. There has been little or no decrease in produc- 
tion in South America so that just as soon as ships are 
available, larger shipments will compensate for the 
heavy falling off in June, July and August. 


TIN. 

3ernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, authorizes the following: 

Under an inter-allied pooling agreement reached by 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy at conferences held in London, which 
were attended by L. L. Summers, member and tech- 
nical adviser of the War Industries Board, and George 
Armsby, chief of the tin section, each country partici- 
pating in the conference will get its needed supply of 
pig tin. The action amounts to an international mo- 
nopoly of a beneficent nature. 

The plan of distribution worked out allows: the 
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United States about 80,000 tons of pig tin or two- 
thirds of the world’s entire production annually. 

With the War Industries Board supervising the al- 
lowance to this country, all imports of ‘pig tin, tin ores 
and concentrates will be consigned to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute which will receive, pay for 
and distribute the metal to the industry through the 
United States Steel Products Company. 

‘The price will be regulated by the War Industries 
Board and will be uniform to all consumers of 10 tons 
There will be another uniform 
These prices will 


of pig tin or over. 
price for users of less than 10 tons. 
be maintained at a level which will encourage produc- 
tion in the tin mining countries—Great Britain and the 
Straits settlements chiefly—and profiteering. 
Prices, rules, and regulations will be announced later. 
It is probable that users and dealers may be licensed. 
The War Industries Board believes there will be in- 
sured by these arrangements a steady supply of mate- 
rial at a stable and reasonable price. Since the nego- 
tiations for the pooling arrangement began in London 
six weeks ago the price of pig tin has fallen steadily. 
The quotation on September 6 last showed a net de- 
crease of 14 cénts per pound as compared with the 


stop 


price on July 15, 1918. 

That there may be a sufficient supply of tin in the 
United States to meet the war needs and to supply 
éssential civilian uses, vigorous plans for conservation 
of the metal are being made effective through co-oper- 
ative efforts by the War Industries Board and by the 
Food and Fuel Administrations in the enforced sub- 
stitution of other than tin for containers, wherever 
that is possible. Tin container manufacturers have 
agreed with the War Industries Board in plans that 
will curtail their use of tin plate 30 per cent, which 
means a saving in the next three months of about 150,- 
000 tons of tin plate. 

The Food Administration is working out a tin con- 
servation plan with various industries, including lard 
and lard compound packers, wholesale grocers, cracker 
manufacturers, tea and coffee packers, cocoa and choc- 
olate manufacturers, and baking-powder manufactur- 
ers. All have been urged to substitute fiber, paper, or 
other containers where possible. 

The Fuel Administration has taken up the subject 
with the oil dealers and the War Industries Board is 
working along similar lines with the tobacco manufac- 
turers and all industries in which tin is used in turning 
out the finished product. 


SOLDER. 

Prevailing prices of bar solder in the Chicago mar- 
ket are as follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound, 51 
cents; Commercial 35-55, per pound, 46% cents; 
Plumbers’ per pound, 42% cents. 


LEAD. 

With the lead producers’ committee exercising com- 
plete control of the situation, the market continues un- 
changed. Consumers of carload lots must present 
their requirements to the committee, which will judge 
“Sto the degree of their necessity. Less than carloads 
Still may be sold by dealers at a margin fixed by the 
» Stimittee, over and above wholesale prices. The 


wholesale price is 7.75 cents, St. Louis, while on ton 
lots or less the dealer may charge 44 cent extra, and on 
less than carloads but more than ton lots, an extra 
cent may be charged. 

SPELTER. 

Last week the War Industries Board wired an in- 
quiry for 6000 tons of prime Western spelter, bids to 
be in the following day at noon, the metal being de- 
sired for delivery over October, November and De- 
cember. This quick action prevented the usual stiffen- 
ing of prices and the consequent increases the govern- 
ment would have had to pay. As it happens, the mar- 
ket is discounting the withdrawal of this metal, prices 
having strengthened steadily, the advance in the past 
week amounting to more than '4 cent a pound. [Tigh 
grade spelter prices are being well maintained at the 
government maximum of 12 cents, St. Louis. 

TIN PLATE. 

Reports from Pittsburgh are to the effect that, al- 
though the curtailment in the supply of sheet bars for 
the tin plate mills does not become effective until Octo- 
ber 1, operations already are beginning to taper off. 
Production is now nearer go per cent than 95 per cent 
and the opinion is expressed that every day from now 
on there will be a decline in output so that the 70 per 
cent basis. of operations will go into effect promptly 
and with no inconvenience to the manufacturers. 
Needs of the makers of food containers are believed 
to be fairly well covered and are expected to be fully 
met by the end of the month. 

SHEETS. 

In the Chicago district sheet mills find their output 
decreasing in proportion to the diversion of more steel 
to strictly war purposes. Need for plates, shell bars 
and car material, as well as for forging billets, has re- 
duced the supply of steel for sheet bars. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number | 


cast iron, $29.50 to $30.36, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 


copper, 20 cents; light brass, 1114 cents; lead, 6% 


/ 


cents; zine, 5'4c; cast aluminum, 24 cents 
PIG IRON. 

A strenuous attempt is being made by foundrymen, 
who bear in mind their last winter's troubles, to ac 
cumulate a supply of iron and coke. They wish a re- 
serve stock in their yards to insure continuous oper- 
ation. But few of them will be able to achieve this. 
Nearly all foundries are on a hand to mouth basis, 
and with iron and coke both in short supply no change 
for the better can be anticipated. 

A great effort is being made to get railroads in 
shape so that the delays of last winter may not be 
repeated. The outlook is not very promising, but 
things are certainly improved and we may hope for 
a movement of freight. 
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‘Current Hardware and Metal Prices. . 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the gonly 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





























METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 
PPE Pi cexcsesesiceces $4 Borime Moachines...cccoccccccces 60% Carpet. Per doz. 
BE ccc ccccerreee eeeeesecees oe ° DERE .--- Nets No. 7 Zupet oes $1 10 
Sheet. Carpenter's BWehcccccccese . -50&10% = 3 : 40 
i. BD FOR cccccceceses 10 
Pull coils......... per 100 Ibs.$11 00 
¥eG TRON Cut coils... 22... per 100 Ibs. 11 25| Hollow. . er Pe fn 
RR hear eae $32 00 ee CCT EET per $30 00 0. mp. Dover.... 16 
Northern Fdy., No. 2. 33 00 TIN. Stearns, No. 3...... “ "60 00 a se oo Meas... 1 35 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.. 2, Tee Nominal No. 10H hotel tinned. 2 ie 
Lake Sup. Charcoal... .. re 1.) “hepbhbeneeasebeses: Nominal _—a. ss 2 fe 
BEE. ceciccdsccees 33 50 aie eailtd Post Hole. No. is“ “ z3= 
Digwall I, S-loch..... Ree Gos. $12 30 soi Nea 18° = 6 eo 7. 430 
t e 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. mene che gh mw Pigg hoy SB 
TIN PLATES. 7 ” BELLOWS. 
Per Box —_-_--— Ship. Blacksmiths’ .......ceccceseees+- 40% 
39 pends Seer $16 80 ADZES. Foods. with or without screw.. 15% Hand. 
ti és:+6eataenane 18 70 Carpenters’. nell’s “ = “ 0 9 - 10 12 
IxXxX i cn:niin dpiaieaete 20 80 
cout Se... es... 22 15| Plumbs. ......--++seseeeeees 1S% Per dos, $8 09 900 1000 127: 
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IxX 20228 ponerescoseneee 23 6 White's jeneieekesedesaeenel 15%} No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
SE CR bn née ewe anaes 44 3 | Railroad. No. 1050 Handled. . 1 05 BELLS. 
ange aati SE Mg cacccscerensceincend 20% | Shouldered, assorted }.. #4. 00 |Colt 
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COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. i. Bronzed base......per per doz. $5 00 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 50 | COPS, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness. ow. 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... |... 20x28 1880] F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32% | Common............ oe 1 05 oe Grote... tt eeeeees eeeeeeeee 50% 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... Te MONE MEME 2... ssctdwecctanes 32% BE tiiseseencese ¥ 100| Kentucky . see eeeeeees 35% 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... BIE SOUS SO FOE IES sicwesdascceccancesss 32% Door. Per doz. 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. ae Departure Automatic... $7 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder... ..32% Shouldered......... ° oi 1 60 otary. 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, We a - 75| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
Be Metis Peminats per 109 Ibs. $5 5? medium grades 32% 3 -in. Old C Bell,fancy. 7 00 
rere: per 100 lbs. 5 57] Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 50 
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ky | ee ee ————— si No. 1 handled d 65 
Winchester: §  .—*|«~sONX@ A handlled....... per doz. Hand. 
ac a e No. 1S, socket baad “ 1 35 Hand Bells, 15% 
ONE PASSCOLD ROLLED BLACK.| Smokeless Repsater Grade. ....32%)| No. 7 Stanley........ SF) Wie Wetl.......2.0.00. See 
Me. 19-98. ec ccces per 100 Ibs. $6 32| Black Powder.............+.. 32% a mg Plated......+++++0+0++. 10% 
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Us Bndeewnvens per 100 Ibs. 6 52 Ti eeeeeneeemnen NMiagars....ccccccceg 9 25 | Church and School. steel ulloys. . .30% 
Farm, Ibs. . 50 
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" Winchester 7- ee eee $2 25 Plumbs, Se ee 
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ee er per 100 lbs. 7 62 - - vn, , 
DuPont's Canisters, 1-Ib..... 56| Single Bitted (handled). 
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IRON. 
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